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CCE HOMO.”—A Fine Copy “of ‘the 


above Painting in the National Gallery, by Co gio (by a 
Student of the above Institution), FOR SALE on reasonable terms.— 
Address C. M. FR, 6, Marquess-road, Canonbury, N. 








OTICE to ARTISTS.—The BLACK and 


WHITE EXHIBITION at THE CITY of LONDON aes 
GALLERY, 20 and 21, GRACECHURCH STREET, will be OPENED by 
Messrs. GLADWELL BROTHERS in JUNE. Receiving Days, Monday 
and Tuesday, JUNE 16TH and 17TH. Forms on application, 


RTIST-EXHIBITOR at the ROYAL 


ACADEMY and SALON will take a few PUPILS in LANDSCAPE 
—-— during the Summer months,—Address T. T. R., 436, Holloway- 
road, 


ATALOGUE, No. 104, now ready, will be 


sent free to any me oy —Jauns FAWN, The Bristol Book Mart, 
38, Queen’s-road, Bristol. 


ATALOGUE of Several Thousand 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS ready about JUNE Ist, gratis and post- 
free.— Address J. H. FOWLER, Bookse!ler, Leicester. 





ro PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

the Printing Times, Hea , Truth, the cvumare Gazette, 
the Review, and other high-class Publications, call at i ‘0 the facili 

they A gery r the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 

TIO of PERIODICAL | LITERA| es whether Illustrated or Plain. 

w Peri odicals, for either, Printing or 

Printing and Publishing. —74 to 16, G: onl Quesu-street, London, W.C. 











[HE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of the FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
will shortly be VACANT. Stipend, £100 per annum, plus two-thirds of 
the Fees from Day Students and the whole of the Fees from Evening Students. 
The i d to enter on his duties on the Ist of 
October next. “Applications should be sent to the undersigned on or before 
the 5TH of JUNE NEXT. Candidates are cspocially requested to abstain 
from canvassing. Further particulars may be obtained from 

Gro. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


NORTH LONDON, or UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE, HOSPITAL, 








OPENED for PATIENTS in 1834. 


Patron —HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G.; the DUKE of CAM- 
BRIDGE, K G.; H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, KG. 
A PUBLIC MEETING, in AID of the FUNDS and to eddinate the 
JUBILEE YEAR, will be held at the MANSION HOUSE, on MONDAY, 
16TH JUNE, 1834, at 3 P.M. 


The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M.P., in the Chair. 








Several Nobl and Gent] have kindly consented to attend in fur- 
therance of the object in view. A P: of pa p will be 
advertised in the public press. Cards of admissi n_ be obtai ae the 





Mansion House, or will be forwarded by the Seurctacy on application at the 
Hospital. NEWTON H. NIXON, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of APPLIED MATHEMATICS will be VACANT 
at the END of the SESSION. 

Until the Council shall otherwise direct, £209 a year will be allotted to the 
Professorship in addition to the Professor's Share of Fees, 

Applications will received on or before MAY 27TH, at the College, 
where information may be obtained, 


: ____ TALFourD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


GILCHRIST Sci SCHOLARSHIP, 


A SCHOLARSIIIP of the value of £50 ei tenable for Three Years, 
will be awarded at this College in September, 1884. Intending Candidates 
must forward their names for approval to the PRINCIPAL, before JUNE 10TH, 
previous to entering for the Matriculation Examination of the University 
of London, held in June, 1834; and the one who passes highest in the 
Honours Division will obtain the Scholarship, conditional on his studying 
at the College, with a view to graduation in the University of London, 

For further information, apply to ALFRED F, STOCK, Registrar. 


U? NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CHAIR OF ENGINEERING. ° 


NOTTINGHAM, 

The Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of ENGINEERING 
in the above College. 

The Professor of Engineering wi!l have the management of the College 
Workshops, and must have a practical acquaintarce with the ordinary 
operations of the foundry and fitting-sh>op. He should also havea technical 
knowledge of Electrical Engineering. In addition to supervising the practi- 
cal work of Students, he will be expected to conduct Classes in Mechanical, 
Civil, and Electrical Engineering, and must be prepared to devote seve oral 
evenings a-week during the winter months to the conduct of Classes for 
Artisans. 

The remuneration of the Professor will consist of a fixed stipend of £210 
per annum, together with half the fees of the Workshops and Classes in his 
department, and any Government or other grants earned by his Students in 
examinations. 

The Professor’s share of fees may be expected in the course of a year or 
two to amount a? —_- £159 per annum. 

ti ials and references, should be sent b fore 
TUESDAY, TONE A, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. SAM. GEO, JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 

Municipal Offices, geen, 

17th May. 1 


U NIVERSITY off SYDNEY. 


CHAIR OF CLASSIC3. 

APPLICATIONS are invited from Gentlemen qualified by high academical 
position and educational experience to fill the office of PROFESSOR of 
CLASSICS in the University of Sydney, vacant by the death of Dr, Bidham, 

Fall particulers relating to salary, tenure of office, &e., may be obtained 
from the Agent-General tor New South Wales, 5, Westminster Chambers, 
Westminster, 8.W., to whom applications, stating Candidat’’s age, and 

d b 




















PEINTING.—CHARLES WHITTING- 


HAM & CO,, CHISWICK PRES: 
TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

have pleasure in offering their scrvices as General Letterpress Printers. 

Having a large and experienced staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
ccllection of initial letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borders, in 
addition to large founts of type, both modern and old style, and an assort- 
ment of foreign and English hand and machine made papers at their com- 
mand, they are able to undertake the best class of bookwerk and éditions 
de luxe, Special facilities are cffered for Catalogues (illustrated or other- 
wise), pamphlets, legal and other work. } 





jials, should be sent before the 30TH of JUNE 
NEXT. 


Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., late Chancellor of the 
University of Sydney, P 

F. L. 8. Merewether, B A., late Chancellor of the University of Sydney, 

Professor Max Miiller, M.A , Oxford 

Professor Munro, D.C L,, Cambridge, 

William Smith, LL.D., D.C.L., 

Sir Saul Samuel, K C. M. G., Agent-General for New South Wales, 


have been requested to act as a Committee to select the most eligible Can- 
didate and recommend him to the Senate of the University, with whom the 
final appointment will rest. 





TTUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sometime Fellow end Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Beco’ 
Class Classics. First Class in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
} oh - BA-, Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Foes from 150 to 200 

uinea 





ECTURES. —Dr. CLARKE ROBIN SON, 


urer, University, ew is arranging with Literary Soc! otles 
for his PoBLic LECTURES 


ENGLISH “LITERATURE, &e., 
next Winter. Syllabus with R r 
“* Dr. Clarke Robinson h: eaten oi ion by his 
of his subjects, and the highest testimony has been borne to his ability.” 
“ The lecture was a great treat.”"—Liverpool Mercury, Nov. 7th, 1882. 











e req! d not to apply personally to separate members of 
the Committee. 
Offices of the Agent-General for New South Wales, 
5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, London, 8, W., 
20th May, 1884.00 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, each, tenable for Three Years, given, one 
by the Clothworkers’ Company, one by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., one by Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., and one by E. B. Foster, Esq., 
will be OFFERED for COMPE Tr TION may AUGUST 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1884. Candidates must be under 17 on August 6th, 

The usual age of entry being between 1 avd 17, a degree may be taken 

> 


The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Lovg 
Vacation). and pened all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 
= are £81 per annun 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL 
EMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 
Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘*Pegs,” “Links,” or 
“ Associations” of Mnemonics. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
GS Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE, 

Giving Opinions of Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR 
and others, 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 
_ (Opposite Mudie’s Library). 


Loxvdvown LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 

The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MERTING of the MEMBERS 
wiil be held in the READING-ROOM on THURSDAY, MAY 29TH, at 3 P.M. 
LORD HOUGHTON in the Chair, 

Rossnt Hannison, See. and Librarian. 





‘Mey 2nd, 18H. 


Roxvar SOCIETY | of LITERATURE. 


WEDNE*DAY, MAY 287TH, at 8 P.at, 
Mr. W. H. GARRETT, F.R.S.L., will read a eee “A CRITICAL 
EXAMINATION of the CHARACTE R of MACBET. 


Ww. @' W. Vaux, Sec. R.8.L, 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS, 





The HUNDRED and FIRST EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN—5, PALL 
MALL EAST, From 10 till 6. Admission, ls,; [llustra‘’ed Catalogue, Is, 


ALFRED D. Fripp, Seoretary. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION ART 


GALLERY 


The ANNUAL EXHIBITION will be be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 5rTu, 
and CLOSED DECEMBER 6TH, The Sales of Pictures during last Autumn 
Exhibition reached nearly £10,000, The sum of £2,000, with net profits, is 
spent annually by the Corporation upon the I’urchase of Pictures, Works 
from London wiil be forwarded by Mr. W. A. SMITH, 22, Mortimer-street, 
Kegent-street, W., if delivered to him before the 4TH of AUGUST. 


JOSEPH HERON, Town Clerk, 


LIVERPOOL. 











CIORPORATION of 


FOURTEENTH 


AUTUMN EY’ BITION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER-COLOURS, 
AND 
INAUG’. 8A1,0N of the EXTENSION of the WALKER ART GALLERY. 
REPRE. ‘NTATIVE EXILIBITIONS by the following ART SOCIETIES 
—viz. 
* ‘The Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
The Koyal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 
The Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, 
The Directors of the Grosvenor Gallery, 
The Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours, 
The Society of Painter-Etchers, 
The Dudley Gallery Art Society, and 
The Liverpool Academy of Arts (who have on this 
occasion separate rooms placed at their disposal), 
Several Galleries ad “aaa for Artists who have no official connexion 
with the above Soc 
The EXHIBITION wil OPEN on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER !ST. Tho Dates 
for Receiving Pictures—which must be delivered at the Walker Art Gallery, 
carriage paid—are from MONDAY, JULY 218T, to SATURDAY, AvousT 
9TH, both inclusive. 
London Agents—M. & M. FLEMING, 4, Pall-mall-placo. 


CHARLES DYALL, Curator Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


ENNYSONIANA.—See HAMILTON’S 
COLLECTION of PARODIES of the POEMS of TENNYSON and 
LONGFELLOW. Monthly, price 64. Part 7 now ready, 
PARODIES of THOMAS HOOD will follow. 
London : REEVES & TURNER, voy Strana, W.C. ; 
GILBELT & FURL D, 








treet, E.C 


MUDIE’S — SELES LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in Circulation at 
MUDI#’S SELECT LIBRARY, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT ‘LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Sr., anv 2, Kina Sr., Cuearsipz, 
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oR the ARTISTIC DECORATION of 


the HOME visit the 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 

Splendid Copies of the Old Masters from the most 
celebrated Galleries of Europe. 

Reproductions of Modern Paintings from the Luxem- 
bourg, “The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 

Two hundred and thirty-four examples of Sir Josnva 
ReyNotps, including thirty-nine subjects now in the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with press notices from the 
Times, Athenaeum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., 
free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d., free per post. 

Address the MANAGER, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM 


Repro:luced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev, STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Publish- 
ing in 3vols., each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vol. Volume ths Second now ready. Containing: 

The Story of Europa. 
Bridge in Middle Distance, 
Koman, with Cymbals. 
Hindoo Ablutions, 
Bonneville; Savoy. 

Source of the Arveron, 
A'ps from Grenoble, 

Ben Arthur, 

Inverary Pier, 

Inverary Castle and Town, 
Flint Cas‘le, St. Catherine’s Hill, 
Stackyard and Horses. Morpeth, 


Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6d. 





Farmyard, with Cock. 

The Fifth Plague of Egypt. 
Greenwich Hospital. 
Interior of a Church, 
Lanffenbourgh, 

Calais Harbour. 

Coast of Yorkshire, 
Hiszpab, 

Watercress Gatherers 
Juvenile Tricks. 


THe AUTOTY?PE COMPANY, London. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., London aud Manchester, 


THE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 


Gen, vill, 5, Price 3s, 6d, 
London: REMINGTON & CO., 18, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


Publishers 








Just published, in square 12.no, vellum cover, price Is, 
HE A BC GUIDE to PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. For the Instruction and Diversion of Young Fulk, 
London : THOMAS YOUNG, 36, Kensington Ligh-stroct, W. 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF “RITA'S” NOVELS, 
Price 2s., picture boards ; 2s.6d., cloth gilt (postage, 4u.). 
Y LADY COQUETTE. By “Rrra,” 
Author of ‘* Two Bad Blue Eyes,” “‘ Dame Duraen,” &c, 
** *Rita’s' heroes and heroines are very human.” 
London: J. & R, MAXWELL, Shoe-Jane ; and at all Bookstalls, 


“MMHE WORLD of CANT” Upholds 


Christianity, Exposes and Lucerates Cant. One Shilling (post- 
age, 3!.). 





Bristol ; T. THATCHER, Bookseller, 


ONDON INTERMEDIATE.—Gorboduc, 
or Ferrex and Porrex ; the first English Trazedy, A p. 1551. Edited, 
— ee and Notes, by L. TOULMIN SMITH. Heilbronn (1833), 
rice 2s. 
London: TRUBNER & Co., Ludgate-hill, 





Now ready, price 5s, 


Al i } 4 
IFE through the LOTOS: a Romance in 
Poetry. By RICHARD JULIAN HARRIS, 

** Full of Eastern glow and mystery. . . . Descriptions very striking, 
++ + Wealth of imagery. . . . Neatly constructed story. . . . 
Fine verbal me'ody,.”— Liverpool Mercury. 

** Some sonorous and stately lines, . . 


+ Evidences of great cleverness 
or dowuright genius.”"—Buokseller, 


(brokeshire Herald. 
Remarkable power of expression and great skill in versification.”—Pem- 
“ The author has a copious flow of well-drilled words and new ideas,” 
Warrington Guardian. 
London : JAMES CORNISH & SONS, 297, High Holborn. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
W rapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d, extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d, extra, 


COLOURED 


Freehand DrawingCopies 
FOR CLASS TEACHING. 





These copies are ADAPTED from specimens of various 
Styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and ee masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines, It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. Sample copies ona small scale ar2 
printed to show the effect of coloured and uncoloured 
copies, and can be had gratis on application, 











Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Wuoresate Acents—JARROLD & SONS 
8, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. . 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 





1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smitu & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any-other existing Library, 
from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots 
a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge 
of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at a time 
is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for 
the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Suir & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
eases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least ¢wtce as many titles of works as 
they wish to exchange. 





I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 


6 Months, 12 Months. 
» & £ 8s. d. 


£ 8s 
For One Volume ata time «+ + te tee nee teas »O - 1:10 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available fur this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes _eoe, cr eT Ts | i A: Sree Ge © Ga « 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four is, - 00 ove ite ose bee ove .-~ 1 BO... & 3 O 
For Eight » - ote ote seo oes ier ove ~- £150. 33 0 
For Fifteen ,, . one ove ote oon we oe - 800 . § 50 
II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 
For One Volume at atime «+ 1) (es eee nee nee aes -~ 2 10 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes _e, Se rT - 017 6 .. 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Three _,, ~ ove ove vee 00s ove eee ~- 1 3 0 - & 8 O 
For Four - m eee oo oe eee aus eee ow 1 BG 210 0 
For Six » - se ove _— vee ie exe « 115 0 330 
For Twelve ,, ee ae ae ee ae ee 5 50 
III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 
For Twenty-four Volumes atatime «. «= «= « - 650 . 990 
For Thirty-six » » eee ee BOO 14D 
For Forty-eight - - oe ee we 10:10 0 18 16 0 
For Sixty ~ - eo ee 13 0 0 23 9 0 
For Seventy-two » - wee ee ate ee oe 1510 0 28 2 0 
For Eighty-four . " ~ owe oo oe 18 0 0 « 3215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


A Cataloguo of Surplus and Now Books, offered at: greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and 
can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Bocks in elegant bindings, for 





Gentlemen’s Libraries, 
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HENRY JAMES.—The first part of a New Story 
by this popular writer appears in THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for JUNE. 


Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


ConTEeNTs FoR JUNE. 


. . SIDDONS.” Engraved by THEODOR 
. “M9 Soe. from the SP ortrait 1y THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (Frontispiece ) 

2. I*.WO CENTURIES of BATH. By H.D. Traut. 

With Illustrations. 


3. DER TOD ALS FREUND. By GEORGE DU 
— R. With Illustration by George du 
aurier. 


4. DEB4WING-ROOM DANCES. By H. SUTHER- 
LAND EDWARDS. With Illustrations. 

5. AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through 
CORNWALL. y the AvTHOR of “JOHN 
Hawirax, G@& 


E Continued.) With 
Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. 


6. THE AUTHOR of “ BELTRAFFIO.” By HENRY 
JAMES. In2 parts. Part I. 


7. QONNETS: Day and Night. By A. R. Rorss. 
8. BY SEA and LAND to KIYOTO. By H.W. Lucy. 


9. "THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By C. M. 
YonGceE. Chaps. XVII.—XIX. (Coniinued.) 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 
Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO. 


Price One Shilling, post-free, 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 
EZEKIEL : an Ideal Biography. By the Very Rev. E. H. PLUmprre, D.D, 
THE EARNEST of the SPIRIC. By the Epitor. 
CALVIN as an EXPOSITOR. By Ven. Archdeacon FArnrar, D.D., F.R.8. 


THE MORAL ASPECTS of the MOSAIC NARRATIVE of the CREATION, 
By ALMOSI PELONI. 


ST. PAUL on the HEATHEN. By Rev. James Morisoy, D.D, 
A DREAM. By Carrus., 
NOTE on HOSEA VI. 1—3. By Rev. P. LiLLy, M.A. 

London ; HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-r»w. 
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crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
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that has been written for some time.”—Court Circular, 
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ge By G. CURZON. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
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LITERATURE. 


Outlines of Psychology, with Special Reference 
to the Theory of Education. By James 
Sully. (Longmans.) 

As the title of this book seems intended to 

indicate, it aims at serving a double purpose, 

or rather the purposes of a double set of 
readers. So far as it deals with the outlines 
of psychology, it is a book for students; and 
something of the continuity of treatment 
desired by other readers has been sacrificed to 
the advantages which a text-book is supposed 
to gain from the accentuation and punctuation 
of the thought by the machinery of para- 
graphs, headings, and varieties of type. On 
the other hand, as is almost a matter of course, 
the theory of education is treated from the 
teacher’s point of view; and it is not at first 
obvious why young students of psychology 
should be expected to take a more lively 
interest in the applications of psychology to 
tuition than in its applications to experimental 
or political science or to any other practical 
calling. The explanation is probably simple 
and innocent—namely, that a large proportion 
of the students examined by the author, and 
found to be in want of a book on psychology 
revised and corrected up to date, are actually 
preparing for or engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession ; and, if so, there can be no objection to 
apposite references, by the way, to their special 
requirements, though it is to be hoped that 
they will not run away with the idea that 
there is any specially close and intimate con- 
nexion between their chosen art and the 
science to which Mr. Sully introduces them, 
as such an impression would interfere with 
the duly disinterested mastery of the science. 
Criticism upon single points in a volume of 
the size (over seven hundred pages) is almost 
necessarily misleading as well as captious in 
appearance, because it is impossible to enu- 
merate at proportionate length the instances 
in which accepted doctrines are clearly put or 
newly illustrated. In general the value of 
the work may be said to consist mainly in a 
convenient restatement of the doctrine and 
analyses of the English school of psychology, 
so re-arranged as to leave space for all that is 
known and part of what is foreboded as to 
the physiology of sensation and thought. 

This is a work which has not been done for 

the present generation of students; and Mr. 

Sully is not to blame if his summary leaves a 

lurking sense of disappointment in our minds 

at finding ourselves, after all, so little the 
forwarder for all Mr. Spencer’s imaginative 
grasp of the metaphysics of psychology, Mr. 

Lewes’s imaginative forecasts of its physi- 

ology, and Dr. Bain’s continued work upon 

the lines of psychology proper and unmixed. 

But even this disappointment might disappear 

if we were condemned to turn from these 


Outlines to the text-books in general use a 
whole generation ago, in the full middle of 
the century. 

In the sternness of his resolve not to be 
seduced into the flowery fields of metaphysics, 
Mr. Sully does perhaps rather less than might 
have been wished to show the philosophical 
starting-point of the analysis of mental pro- 
cesses; and at times the extremely simple 
mode of statement which he has chosen, as if 
to avoid controversy and make things easy to 
the student, rather defeats its purposes, and 
invites, after all, the kind of criticism which is 
reserved for first principles. For instance, 
we are told at the outset of the second chapter 
that the aim of mental science “is to establish 
as many general statements or propositions 
about mind as possible,” to which one might 
object with the Quaker, ‘‘ Thereafter as the 
propositions may be.” The phrase is meant 
seriously, for the statement is repeated a few 
pages farther on that “the psychologist 
analyses and classifies mental phenomena in 
order to go on to make comprehensive asser- 
tions about them,” which assertions “are 
truths of mind;” and, apart from the form of 
the proposition, there seems a deliberate in- 
completeness in it, answering to the definitions 
in the paragraph before of sensation as ‘‘ the 
discrimination of a sense impression from 
others” (as if it were not necessary to have 
sensation A before judging it to be not only 
identical with itself, but different from sensa- 
tion B), of perception as the marking off of 
a group of impressions, and of thinking as the 
separation of whole classes of objects. And, 
later on again, thinking is described as con- 
sisting, ‘‘ like the simpler forms of cognition, 
in discrimination and assimilation, in detecting 
differences and agreements,” as if apprehension 
or perception necessarily involved the more 
complicated processes of comparison and judg- 
ment, which are, nevertheless, treated as separ- 
ate. The philosophical doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of knowledge throws no light on the more 
elementary problems of scientific psychology. 
Nor is it quite satisfactory to be told that 
mental phenomena ‘‘are commonly called 
states of mind or states of consciousness,” 
without some further definition of the phe- 
nomenal existence of mind which it is the 
business of psychology to investigate, as dis- 
tinguished from the mental ‘‘ thing in itself” 
which is abandoned to the philosopher. A 
similar illustration of the difficulties of ele- 
mentary teaching may be found on p. 427, 
where the author humanely substitutes new 
and original specimens of the syllogism for 
the time-worn ‘‘ All men are mortal;” but, 
unfortunately, from the educational point of 
view, the propositions substituted are such as 
any moderately argumentative child would 
have much pleasure in confuting by the 
legitimate logical process of ‘‘denying the 
major.” 

Pending the revelations still looked for from 
physiology, the most valuable addition recently 
made to the resources of the psychologist is 
perhaps that to which Mr. Darwin first 
seriously called the attention of philosophic 
fathers—namely, the interrogation of the 
domestic baby. But, like all new and fas- 
cinating studies, this branch of psychological 
investigation requires to be pursued with 
caution, and a holy dread of basing general 





| statements upon single observations. Babies 











are human enough to differ very widely among 
themselves, and their aims, motives, and 
mental processes are at times wholly in- 
scrutable. A careful record of the ages at 
which such primitive mental processes as 
observing, desiring, and grasping are success- 
fully accomplished, would be valuable if the 
cases given were sufficiently numerous and 
all above suspicion of mistake; but its 
interest would be mainly biological, and it 
would be difficult to exclude the risk of 
misinterpretation, unless all observations 
on the first-born were tabooed. We know 
how often the parental interest in the first 
sweet smile of the babe is crushed by the 
scornful dictum of the experienced matron, 
‘* Only wind on the stomach!” And, at the 
later age, when it would be exceedingly valu- 
able to trace the order and pace of the 
average child’s progress in the power, ¢.g., 
of naming and generalising, it would be 
desirable, if possible, to check the data col- 
lected by philosophical observers not specially 
learned in child nature—by a committee of 
monthly nurses and infant-school mistresses, 
empowered to eliminate all cases in which 
the interesting action or remark can be ex- 
plained by a bit of wanton wilfulness of 
thought (like the one quoted on p. 425) or 
by pure animal or childish silliness, as when 
words apparently significant are spoken at 
the prompting of some unknown physical 
stimulus, not as part of a coherent mental 
process. Mr. Sully says of the ‘‘ Why” of 
a three-year-older: ‘‘ He now looks at things 
as occurring for a purpose, and can only 
understand them in so far as they present 
some analogy to his own purposive actions.’’ 
It would, no doubt, be of the utmost psy- 
chological importance if it could be shown 
that the average child at that age, spon- 
taneously, and apart from the inspiration of 
idle and unphilosophical nursery maids, 
arrived at the idea of ‘‘reason” (or zuretch- 
endes Grund) before it arrived at the idea of 
“cause” (or Ursache); but a casual opinion 
about one child is scarcely the beginning of 
such a demonstration. If my own experience 
were wide enough to be worth counting, 
I should say that a child’s “‘Why” should 
I do so and so? means, ‘‘ What am I to 
gain by it?” and his ‘‘Why do you do so 
and so?” means, ‘‘ What are you and I to 
gain by it?’ while his enquiry into the 
why and wherefore of external phenomena 
represents a disinterested search for ante- 
cedents. If the nursery is to throw any 
light upon these questions, the babies must 
be taken as seriously as if they were earth- 
worms. Another passage seems to show that 
the supposed experience of children is only 
referred to to illustrate a full-fledged theory, 
not as furnishing experimental science with 
primary facts to work on. We read (p. 562): 
‘** At first the child’s repugnance to wrong- 
doing is little more than the egoistic feeling 
of dislike to or fear of punishment,” though 
it may also ‘manifest a feeling of defer- 
ence towards a command impressively laid 
down.” Now, for a utilitarian psychologist 


to take Bentham and Austin for granted is, 
perhaps, allowable; but it is scarcely so to 
invoke the authority of children, and omit all 
the evidence they have to give in favour of 
the derivation of moral ideas from customary 
use and wont, rather than positive law. 
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With children, as with dogs, the memory of 
having been naughty is quite distinct from 
the fear of being found out or punished; and 
there is, further, the large class of cases in 
which children and school-boys form special 
independent moral codes, to which they con- 
form. spontaneously, without penalties, and 
often in defiance of the direct moral teaching 
of their elders—instance the feeling of shame, 
generically like that felt on doing wrong, 
when a child finds itself markedly different 
from its fellows, more shabbily or very much 
more smartly dressed, with short hair in the 
midst of long or the reverse, or in any way 
at variance with the customary code. 

After all, the psychologist who expects to 
find a utilitarian motive for every process that 
goes on in the human mind is as much at a 
disadvantage as the student of any natural 
science wedded to a fetichistic interpretation 
of the universe. The doctrine of evolution 
recognises the beginning of conscious, self- 
interested processes and tendencies in the 
animal, almost in the vegetable, world; and it 
must evidently recognise also in man the 
continuance rather than the absolute end of 
blind, deaf, unconscious properties, which 
have their share in determining the action of 
the human animal, and indirectly, through his 
action, his conscious, purely human appetites, 
desires, and emotions. In treating, early in 
the volume, of the ‘interdependence of in- 
tellectual, emotional, and volitional develop- 
ment,” Mr. Sully truly observes, ‘The 
growth of feeling in its higher forms involves 
considerable intellectual development, but no 
corresponding degree of volitional develop- 
ment;” but, subsequently, after describing 
voluntary actions as actions consciously 
directed towards some end, and the end as 
necessarily the gratification of some feeling, 
he is brought round to the opposite and less 
tenable conclusion that “it is feeling which 
ultimately supplies the stimulus or foree to 
volition, and intellect which guides or illu- 
mines it.” The person by nature or habit 
prone to varied and energetic action does not 
indulge his propensity because of a stronger 
desire than other men have that the act 
should be done, but because of a stronger 
impulse to do it. The pain of impeded 
impulse is indeed great in proportion to the 
strength of the impulse, but it cannot be 
seriously argued that a man wishes to do 
something—e.g., to go for a walk, in order to 
avoid the annoyance which he would feel if 
he were prevented from going. It seems 
equally doubtful, psychologically, whether 
the opposite disinclination of indolence ‘“ im- 
plies a shrinking from a represented pain; 
that of excessive or effort-attended action.” 
Surely a true idler will not waste his energies 
upon such a superfluous stretch of imagina- 
tion, when the spontaneous attitude of the 
mind and muscles is that of a sub-conscious 
affirmation, ‘‘J’y suis; j’y reste.” 

Of French writers, it is curious that Mr. 
Sully quotes M. Ribot for the pathological 
fact that ‘‘ the loss of self-control may arise 
either through the increase of the force to be 
mastered, or the impairment of the volitional 
power of resisting and overcoming.” What 
is this but a clumsy version of La Roche- 
foucauld: ‘Si nous rsistons 4 nos passions, 
e’est plutdt par leur faiblesse que par notre 
force”? These cavils notwithstanding, the 





Outlines may be welcomed as a substantially 
reliable introduction to psychology; while 
the educational addenda are enriched with 
remarks some of which, we hope, may get 
indelibly registered in the nervous system of 
the rising generation of teachers. 

Epira Siacox. 





Earth’s Voices, Transcripts a Nature, Sos- 


pitra, and other Poems. By William Sharp. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Mr. Suarpr’s maiden volume disclosed to us a 
poet of real imaginative power and of affluent 
speech, who seemed now and then in danger 
of being seduced from his truest aims as an 
artist by the fascinations of a rich, but some- 
what turbid, rhetoric. ‘‘ Motherhood,” ‘‘ The 
New Hope,” “ Rispetti,” were anything but 
thin or half-hearted song. There was beauty 
and strength; there was some tumult and 
fermentation. We said, on laying down the 
volume, This is a first book, and will not be a 
last one ; it will be interesting to watch this 
writer settle and solidify. 

He committed little sins of style which 
writers without a tenth part of his ability 
would have avoided. He began a powerful 
poem in this way :— 

** Beneath the awful full-orb’d moon.”’ 


and elsewhere he mentioned something that 
was destined to ‘know no nobler sphere.” 
Observing these lapses, we said to ourselves, 
It is to be hoped that in his next book he will 
eschew such things, which offer a handle, so 
to speak, for adverse criticism of the niggling 
kind, though they do not affect his total 
claims as a poet. 

Something, we must admit, of his old dis- 
regard of tiny details—his disdain of polish- 
ing a pebble, let us call it—still cleaves to 
him. Ina song on p. 97 of his new volume 
we are amazed to read 
*€ Would'st thou wert mine to my last hour to 

hold !’’ 
and can only indulge a faint hope that per- 
haps a cruel and relentless printer is re- 
sponsible for “ would’st” having got there, 
to the defiance of all grammar, instead of 
“would.” This hope does gather strength 
when, a few pages farther on, we find 
** —thee 
Who long hath loved him faithfully ; ’’ 

which might well drive one to the conclusion 
that this individual printer must have a 
malicious trick of levelling the conventional 
distinctions of first, second, and third person 
in his author’s verbs. At least, we feel that it 
is kinder to impute these irregularities to an 
evilly disposed printer—he being an imper- 
sonal abstraction whom pain cannot touch— 
than to lay them at the door of the author. 

The above are instances of carelessness ; 
sometimes we come upon minute blemishes, 
due to another cause, and are reminded that, 
although the wanderer in one of Spenser’s 
fantastic palaces found inscribed upon its 
walls Be Bold, Be Bold, and everywhere Be 
Bold, he was at last confronted by the 
corrective postscript, Be not too Bold. For 
example, such a word as ‘‘memorious” is, 
perhaps, a not unhappy innovation, and may 
even, for aught one can tell, establish a 
precedent ; but ‘‘ enchantic” can never make 
its way in the world. 








It is good to turn from the ungrateful duty 
of inspecting the spots upon his muse’s robe, 
and to contemplate her form and features. 
These, be it frankly said, are large and noble. 
Perhaps the most remarkable poem in his 
new volume is ‘‘ Sospitra.”” This legendary 
maiden dwelt in a ruined temple, amid old- 
world deserts ; and there two spirits, visiting 
her, endowed her with miraculous wisdom, 
with subtle power over living creatures, and 
with insight into the secret heart of existence. 


** All things before her were laid bare; 
All knowledge and all power she had ; 
She knew no sorrow, felt no care, 
Had perfect vision, and was glad; 
Even as in a glass she saw 
The evolution of one law. 
‘* She watched the life of nations grow ; 
She heard the sound of puny wars; 
Each mockery of triumph blow 
Beneath the same unchanging stars ; 
She heard the sound of prayers rise, 
Felt the old stillness ’midst the skies.’’ 
The two visitant spirits (to cite Mr. Sharp’s 
prefatory note) had given her ‘lordship over 
herself, and over all things save Love and 
Death.” 
‘* But one day a strange restlessness 
Fell on hex, and a keen desire 
To know the ill or happiness 
Of life herself—to feel the fire 
Ev’n though it should consume; but weak 
A moment only, with blanch’d cheek, 


‘** She changed her thought—for well she knew 
That if Love strove with her and won, 
Even as a leaf a wild wind blew, 
So would she be; for ever done 
The serene glory of her days, 
The sight and knowledge of God’s ways.”’ 


At length, however, comes Love—no airy 
vision, but irresistibly concrete—and her soul 
surrenders under his siege. The tone of the 
poem here is perhaps earthlier than one could 
wish; but let that pass. Sospitra no sooner 
yields to mortal passion than a woful change 
comes over her. Her mystic omnipotence of 
inner vision departs; the film of human 
weakness falls dense over her eyes; her lover, 
too, forsakes her, and she is left alone, her 
spirit bare of everything that once had made 
her as a goddess; and in this fallen state 
Death finds her. The colouring of the poem 
is very impressive, full of wild flushes and 
weird pallors, with lurid gleams that shiver 
across a strange sky. The spirit of desolation 
in nature, heightened by ruinous remnants 
of a human Past, is finely caught; and Mr. 
Sharp is here fortunate in having ample scope 
for such bye-effects as specially allure him, 
there being many opportunities for picturesque 
allusions to lions, hyenas, meteors, and 
cyclones. 

One of Mr. Sharp’s conspicuous merits lies 
in his affectionate intimacy with Nature; but 
this, though his most obvious excellence, is not 
his chief claim to regard. Indeed, although 
his detached pieces of verbal landscape- 
painting—the numerous ‘ Transcripts ’’—are 
always welcome for their truth as records and 
their beauty as pictures, it seems to us that 
in the cycle of lyrics from which his new 
volume takes its name (‘ Earth’s Voices”) 
he approaches nature with too deliberate and 
manifest designs upon her; it is ever in a 
more circuitous and insinuating way that her 
coy secret is to be won. If we are to look 
about for his primary virtue asa poet, we think 
it will be found in the sincere human sym- 
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pathies which regulate even his most elemental 
flights. An intellectual aéronaut, he carries 
fact and experience as ballast. Speaking in 
one of his former poems of Socrates, he says— 
‘* The great wind of the human spirit blew 
Through this Greek soul.”’ 
We may take these words and apply them to 
himself with propricty. ‘‘ The great wind of 
the human spirit” blows through him; it is 
resonant in his verse; and who will deny that 
genuine poetry comes only when the poet is 
as a pendulous wind-harp to that wind ? 
Wiuram Watson. 








Bolingbroke: a Political Study and Criticism. 
By Robert Harrop. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) 

Turre is much to attract and there is much 

to repel in Mr. Harrop’s work. Its main 

principles will probably draw forth the un- 
qualified approbation of the majority of his 
countrymen, but even those who are prepared 
to yield their assent cannot but confess their 
regret at the presence of some serious draw- 
backs. Many of its pages are written with 
clearness of style and with terseness of ex- 
pression, and in their perusal no feeling of 
dissatisfaction arises to mar the reader’s enjoy- 
ment. Not unfrequently, however, he finds 
himself confronted, to his dismay, with sen- 
tences of portentous length and ambiguous 
meaning; and this defect becomes doubly 
annoying when it follows on the recollection of 
many passages—as, for instance, those on the 
position of the essayist and pamphleteer in the 
time of Queen Anne—which are expressed 
with clearness and liveliness. If, as will 
probably be the case, Mr. Harrop should 
follow up this study of the brilliant Boling- 
broke with similar essays on other statesmen 
of the same period, he will increase the 
number of his readers, and add to their happi- 
ness, by reducing his style to greater sim- 
plicity. A latitudinarian divine once pointed 

out to Queen Caroline, the wife of George IL., 

a fault which he wished her to correct. The 

Queen expressed her thanks for the advice, 

but intimated her desire to know which was 

the second fault that she ought to remove; 
whereupon the cour.ly minister “‘ smiling put 
the question by” with the remark that he 
should be happy to tell her when he found 
that the first was corrected. With this ex- 
ample before him, Mr. Harrop may plead 
that one defect is sufficient for a single 
reviewer to point out, or for a biographer to 
correct, in writing his second book. But, in 
spite of this plea, we venture to point out the 
second defect in his method of work, and that 
is the insufficient mention which he makes 
of the labourers who have ploughed in 
the field of the Augustan era before him. 

The theory which he examines and ampli- 

fies in the opening pages is the theory which 

Lord Stanhope put forward many years ago; 

but the name of that courteous historian finds 

no place in Mr. Harrop’s criticism. It needed 


not the evidence of a letter in a literary 
journal to tell the world that any student of 
Bolingbroke’s varied career would naturally 
consult the articles which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review a few years ago, and that 
the conclusions of the essayist on the states- 
man’s conduct would influence his estimate 





of the past. But, so far as Mr. Harrop’s 
information is concerned, the only acknow- 
ledgment of the assistance which he has 
received from the writer in the Albemarle 
Street review is a scanty reference in a foot- 
note. Such a neglect must damage the 
general opinion of an historian’s labours. It 
creates a doubt whether the omission is not 
due to his desire to acquire a reputation for 
originality to which he is not legitimately 
entitled ; and such a conclusion is particularly 
undesirable in this instance, as a careful 
examination of Mr. Harrop’s volume will 
furnish conclusive proofs that he has studied 
the politics of Queen Anne’s age with laud- 
able zeal. It may not be possible to accept 
all his conclusions as articles of faith. We 
may, for instance, question the correctness of 
his view that ‘‘the management of the navy 
was the weak place in Godolphin’s Ministry.” 
The aim of that Minister and his colleagues 
was to strike home at the French King with 
all their force through his frontiers towards 
Flanders; and they cared but little if, whilst 
this took place, the baggage of a Secretary of 
State was carried into Dunkirk. But the 
exploits of the navy under Godolphin’s Ad- 
ministration presented a happy contrast to 
those of the Ministry which sent out the 
ill-fated expedition to Quebec. We may 
doubt the propriety, in discussing Walpole’s 
financial measures, of implying that to him is 
due the consolidation of the State’s obliga- 
tions into a general three per cent. stock— 
a measure which he defeated when it was 
brought forward by Sir John Barnard, and 
which he left for his successors to carry out. 
But, when every deduction is made, the fact 
remains established beyond doubt that this 
volume is not the result of a few hours’ per- 
functory skimming of modern writers. 

Mr. Harrop discusses the measures and 
principles of Bolingbroke with a keen sym- 
pathy for the policy of the Whig statesmen 
of the period; but with no deep-rooted 
prejudices against their Tory opponents. The 
oft-debated Treaty of Utrecht is, as might be 
expected, analysed with thoroughness and 
unsparingly condemned in its main pro- 
visions; the tortuous methods by which the 
clandestine negotiations with the French King 
were carried on, and the inadequacy of the 
terms obtained, in consequence of these under- 
hand intrigues, by the allies of England have 
never been laid bare with greater force than 
in this volume. But even after this ex- 
haustive exposure of a peace of which no one 
could feel proud, though most Englishmen 
were wearied unto death of the contest which 
it ended, Mr. Harrop is sufficiently just to 
point out that the treaties were not ‘‘ more 
directly favourable to the exiled House” 
than the provisions agreed to at Ryswick by 
William himself. He doubts even if cither 
of the Tory leaders during the Queen’s reign 
was really desirous of securing the restora- 
tion of the Pretender ; he only suspects that 
Bolingbroke regarded such a design as one 
which might be forced upon him at some 
future period, and for which he must impress 
the Jacobites with the conviction that his heart 
was in theircause. This is no isolated instance 
of candour on Mr. Harrop’s part. When 
Bolingbroke, with the sullen acquiescence 
of Walpole, found himself not only at liberty 
to return from exile, but with the power of 





enjoying the family estates and of acquiring 
other landed property, it was not long before 
his ungratified ambition impelled him to the 
strongest opposition to the Whig Minister. 
There was, says Bolingbroke’s latest biogra- 
pher, no ingratitude in such conduct. The 
‘‘two-thirds”” reversal of the attainder was 
only wrung unwillingly from Walpole, and 
the third portion could not be obtained from 
him either by personal adulation or by effers 
of political support. Some of the brightest 
pages of Mr. Harrop’s study will be found to 
lic in his characters of the less prominent 
men of light and leading at this era. He 
takes especial pleasure in setting forth the 
talents of Shrewsbury, and in guessing at the 
motives by which his conduct was animated 
when he depressed the Whigs, or displaced 
Bolingbroke from power at the death of the 
Queen. He brings out the important part 
which Hanmer played in defeating the aims 
of his old friends, which seemed to indicate 
any aversion to the Hanoverian succession. 
But the least-known of all Mr. Harrop’s pets 
in politics is Arthur Moore, the financier. To 
Moore he recurs again and again, until at 
last he bursts out ina special foot-note—these 
notes seem to contain the most recent con- 
clusions of Mr. Harrop’s study—with the 
remark that ‘‘a Life of Moore, written with 
adequate knowledge, would be a most inter- 
esting contribution to the. secret history of 
the eighteenth century.” If this is the con- 


viction of Mr. Harrop, a fecling of duty to 
the world should urge him to undertake the 
task at once ; and we would hope that on its 
completion we may be able to praise the 
result without reservation. 


W. P. Courtney. 








SCHOOL EDITIONS OF GERMAN CLASSICS. 


Goethe.—Gitz von Berlichingen. Edited by 


H. A. Bull. 


TTeine.—Selections from the Prose Writings. 


Edited by C. Colbeck. (Macmillan. ) 


To those who desire to see the study of 
modern languages take its place as a sister 
discipline by the side of that which has 


hitherto claimed exclusively the title of 
‘classical’? study, the appearance of these 
volumes is in itself an encouraging sign. 
They are the work of two Englishmen—men 
of high university training and standing, and 
masters in great public schools. They appear 
in a series with the expressed aim of issuing 
select works of the best modern authors, with 
Introductions and notes ‘‘ based on the latest 
researches of French and German scholars.” 
This aim is further illustrated by the remark 
that ‘‘it is now being felt that French and 
German, if taught on the same scientific prin- 
ciples as Greek and Latin, are of hardly less 
value as an educational instrument than the 
classical languages.” Mr. Colbeck refers in 
his Preface to the prospect of a modern lan- 
guages tripos at Cambridge as a spur for 
‘the teachers who have long recognised 
German as affording . . . the linguistic 
training of which Latin and Greek have been 
supposed to hold a monopoly.” 

With the views and aims thus set forth we 
cordially sympathise. We believe, too, that 
their realisation must be chiefly the work of 
Englishmen—men possessed of influence in 
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the schools and universities, and qualified by 
their English training, and their objective 
analytic study of the modern languages, to 
understand and meet the requirements of the 
English student of the same. Hence we 
received these volumes, so to speak, with open 
arms, and entered upon the examination of 
them with something of sanguine expectation. 
There is no escaping a frank confession that 
we have been a good deal disappointed. That 
they do not lack good points of their own is 
only what we should have expected from the 
names of their editors. The experience of 
the teacher has often added to the practical 
usefulness of the notes. To Mr. Colbeck, in 
particular, must be conceded the merit of 
having grasped his subject as a whole, with 
the life in it, and of having brought to his 
task the literary versatility which is certainly 
one of the necessary qualifications of an editor 
of Heine. We purpose, however, to confine 
our attention chiefly to the linguistic notes; 
and here we too often miss the accuracy of 
scholarship, and the practical acquaintance 
with the results of philological research, 
which we felt justified in expecting from 
books announced under such auspices. Nay, 
more, we shall have to show that they contain 
not a few serious and almost unaccountable 
errors, such as might well give to the most 
untrained of Germans teaching their native 
language in England occasion to triumph over 
their English rivals, and to throw discredit 
upon the German scholarship of Englishmen. 
Let us proceed to look at a representative 
selection from the lengthy list of notes we 
have marked for criticism. 

Mr. Bull must surely be a despiser of dic- 
tionaries. In the note to p. 45, 1. 18, he 
renders ‘‘ gewachsen wie eine Puppe,” ‘ with 
a complexion like.” ‘We should say “with a 
figure (Wuchs, growth, stature) like.” Back- 
fisch (note to p. 60, 1. 4) does not mean 
‘‘hoyden,” “‘country girl,” but is simply a 
playful term for a still growing girl at the 
age when she is supposed to become interest- 
ing, ‘“‘sweet seventeen” or earlicr. Oa 
p- 73 Lerse says, ‘Von Jugend auf dien 
ich als Reitersknecht und hab’s mit manchem 
Ritter aufgenommen.” Mr. Bull’s note is 
‘* aufgenommen, ‘taken service with.’” Is 
Mr. Bull really unacquainted with the familiar 
phrase ‘“‘es mit Einem aufnehmen” (es = 
die Fehde, den Kampf, or the like ; ef. ‘den 
Handschuh aufnehmen”’), to break a lance or 
measure one’s strength with someone, to 
prove oneself his match, &c.? P. 88, 1. 3, 
** Alle Vortheile gelten” is translated ‘all 
advantages tell,’ instead of ‘are allowed” 
or “lawful ”’—just as in a game one player 
cries to another, “Das gilt nicht!” P. 2, 
1. 24, ausgerieben is explained as ‘ = durch- 
priigelt ;”” what Mr. Bull means is durchge- 
prigelt. P.12,1.16, *’s ist = es ist; South- 
German dialect.”” Just as little as “it isn’t” 
is South-English dialect. P. 4, 1. 5, “‘wann 
man sie nit bezahlt, thun sie dir keinen 
Streich ;” “thm and not dir should strictly 
correspond to man.’ Mr. Bull does not see 
that dir is the ethical dative : see his own cor- 
rect remark on p. 128, 1. 21. P. 21, 1. 8, 
“dem Polacken ..., demich sein . . . gekriiu- 
selt Haar . . . verwischte;” “se‘n is re- 


dundant, and we should have expected das.” 
Mr. Bull is here fairly on the grammatical 
tread-mill; dem is a dative of interest or 





relation, and the possessive pronoun is as 


little redundant as in the English “I 
ruffled his frizzy hair for him.” In both 
cases it has a peculiarly appropriate pos- 


sessive force, = ‘‘that of his.” Mr. Bull 
shows, indeed, a curious leaning to mechanical 
explanations and grammatical fictions, such 
as we had thought long ago dismissed to 
limbo. For instance, in the note to p. 6i, 
1. 35, the construction of ‘‘gehe es wie es 
gehe” is explained in a bracket [wenn es 
geht, wie es gehen mag}. Surely such a style 
of elucidation is only confusion worse con- 
founded. Similarly, on the relative clause, 
‘‘einem ..., der sich in sie verliebt”’ (p. 39, 
l. 19), we have the remark, “ Wenn is 
omitted.” Could anything be less ‘ scien- 
tific’? ? On expressions like ‘‘ein zwanzig 
Ritter,” ‘“‘ vor ein sieben, acht Jahren,” &c., 
Mr. Bull’s comment (p. 29, 1. 31) is, ‘ ein 
here = etwa, and is undeclinable.” What 
should we say to a German editor who 
laconically commented on Ben Jonson’s ‘‘a 
two shillings or so,” or Carlyle’s “in a twenty 
years more,” ‘“a—about”! P. 55, 1. 7, 
‘Das macht, sein Gewissen war schlechter 
als dein Stand;”’ ‘‘ Das macht = das kommt 
daher, dass..., as in..., &e.” What can 
result from such a note but the mystification 
of the learner (who is thus practically tanght 
to read one thing and think another) unless 
the simple explanation of this familiar con- 
struction is added, that das is accusative, the 
following sentence—often a dependent clause 
with dass or weil—being the subject ? 

Let us now turn to Mr. Colbeck’s larger 
and somewhat more fully annotated volume. 
We would again expressly remark that in 
dwelling upon points where we have a 
controversy with him we pass over many 
excellent notes, often, indeed, rather meagre, 
but containing useful information terscly put. 
With all Mi. Colbeck’s sense of humour, he 
has occasionally missed Heine’s jokes in a 
way that must amuse himself. He takes, 
for instance, entirely ex s¢érienz THeine’s 
humorous coinage Lelegationsrdthe. And 
can there be any doubt that by fusstritédeut- 
licher (p. 118, 1. 18) Heine meant to indicate 
the itching desire of his feet to give the 
professor a kick? On the other hand, we 
think Mr. Colbeck will find that his “later 
meaning” of wohlbestallt (p. 7,1. 9), ‘ sleek,” 
‘well tended,” is a ghost of his own imagina- 
tion, apparently conjured up by a mistaken 
etymology. On p. 34, l. 9, ‘dann curicre 
er sich mit niichternem Speichel” is ren- 
dered ‘*. . . with a diet of abstinence.” We 
have here, without doubt, a reference to the 
vulgar superstition which attributes curative 
virtue to the saliva secreted before a man has 
broken his fast. TP. 44, 1. 29, ‘Und sie (dic 
Kalber) wandeln stolz gespreizt ;” ‘‘ gespreizt, 
‘striding.’” Spreizen never implies forward 
movement, but simply the spreading out, or 
holding wide apart—e.g., of the legs or fingers; 
gespreizt is here used with adverbial rather 
than verbal force, = mit gespreizten Beinen, 
indicating the awkward straddle of a cow’s 
gait. P. 62, 1. 6, ‘‘ Kamel, according to the 
great authority, the ‘Burschikoses Worter- 
buch,’ is student slang for ‘a savage.’”’ Mr. 
Colbeck seems to have no suspicion of the 
fact that ein Wilder is itself a slang term for 
a student who is not a member of any Ver- 
bindung, and then generally for a “ philister- 














hafter Kerl.”” Nordoes he-appear to be aware 
that hospitieren is not slang, but a technical 
academic term. Kneipen are not ‘ drinking- 
bouts” (p. xxi.), but beer-houses. Nor can 
we agree that Privatdocenten ‘ correspond 
fairly with our ‘coaches’;” they are pro- 
fessors in spe, lecturing publicly by the licence 
of the university, but without salary. P. 62, 
1, 24, ‘Herr Johannes , Hagel = Mr. John 
Smith.” Hagel is not a common surname ; 
nor can Mr. Colbeck’s laconic note be accepted 
as an adequate explanation of the term ‘‘ Hans” 
or ‘‘ Jan Hagel” (here ironically used by Heine 
in the form ‘Herr Johannes Hagel’) for 
the rabble or common herd. Some reference 
might have been looked for to its most prob- 
able connexion with the popular and origin- 
ally mythological conception of hail as a 
curse and pest, and thus a fit symbol to 
convey malediction and abuse. P. 27, 1. 25, 
‘“‘ Haben Sie es schriftlich ?”’ has no reference 
to ‘scriptural authority ;” schriftlich, ‘in 
writing,” ‘“‘in black and white,” is familiarly 
used to express complete certainty—e.g., ‘‘ Das 
geb’ ich dir schriftlich !” as a strong assevera- 
tion. The meaning is simply an ironical 
‘‘ Are you quite sure of that?” P. 30, 1. 29, 
‘‘Biicher ..., worin ... dic Vernunft von 
ihrer cigenen Vortrefflichkeit renommiert,”’ 
“supply wird.” <A finite form of sein or 
haben as auxiliary may be omitted in a de- 
pendent sentence, but not one of werden. 
Renommiert is indicative present, ‘reason 
brags of her own excellence.”  ‘ Absatz 
haben” (p. 113, 1. 31), of wares, does not 
mean to ‘‘run out,” but = abgehen, to ‘go 
off,” ‘‘sell;” nor does Absatz here mean 
“pause,” “intermission,” but ‘ sale,” being 
the corresponding substantive to the verb 
absetzen, to ‘dispose of,” “sell.” ‘* Herzog 
Ernst” (p. 12, 1. 19) is not ‘‘the friend of 
John Frederick, Elector of Saxony... ,” but 
the hero of the well-known “ Volksbuch” of 
the same name. We do not think that Mr. 
Colbeck would have sought any farther- 
fetched explanation of Heine’s Aaiseraktionen 
(p. 131, 1. 18) if the old Haupt- und Staats- 
actionen, of which Heine was probably think- 
ing, had occurred to him. And has Mr. 
Colbeck any authority for ‘‘the verb action- 
niren, ‘to speculate with shares’”? We 
can nowhere find a trace of it, and are ac- 
quainted only with actioniren, ‘‘to bring an 
action against.” To sum up briefly a few 
other points upon which we are at issue with 
Mr. Colbeck. Wotizen are not ‘‘ annotations,” 
but memoranda, notes jotted down; and 
Heine’s Notizenstols is pride in undigested 
fragments of knowledge. Unhaltbarkeit is not 
“inconsistency,” but ‘ antenableness;” Ge- 
staltenreichthum is not ‘ weaith of literary 
form,” but profusion of figures—t.e., persons, 
characters. We do not think any German 
ever yet said ‘ Mir ist am besten zu Muthe ;”’ 
while no one would hesitate to say ‘ Mir ist 
heute vicl wohler.” Nor can nach Geburt 
Christi be admitted as correct German 
for nach Christi Geburt. In adverbs like 
hordenweis, in which the first element is a 
substantive, this alone is in the genitive; 
weise is an original accusative. We must 
confess ourselves to be quite puzzled as to 
any connexion, etymological or otherwise, 
between ‘‘train-oil” and “in train,” the 
French ex train, from Latin trahere. Mr. 
Colbeck will find his second and better thoughts 
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on Eins in Unsereins confirmed, and the whole 
matter made clear, by consulting Grimm’s 
Dictionary, iii. 255-57. 

Further contributions to a second and re- 
vised edition of these volumes might be 
made, but we have reached the utmost limits 
of our space. We have already indicated 
our persuasion that the elevation of the 
modern languages, and of German in par- 
ticular, to the character and dignity of a real 
“study”? and instrument of intellectual 
training, must in the main be brought about 
by Englishmen, first as students, then as 
teachers and authors of text-books. But 
those who undertake the task had need be on 
their guard against under-estimating it. Few, 
perhaps, are yet entirely free from the con- 
ventional idea about the modern languages, 
that they lack both the difficulties that try 
the mettle of the student of Latin and Greek, 
and the deeper-lying substance that calls 
forth and rewards his patient and strenuous 
effort. Before what we are hoping to see 
can come to pass, it must be clearly recog- 
nised that real scholarship and sound work in 
a language like German demand the same 
prolonged and minutely analytical study, the 
same philological training and research, 
without which no one thinks of attaining 
distinction, or the right to speak with 
authority, in “ classical’ scholarship. 

Henry James Wotsrennoime. 








Illustrated Guide of the Orient Line of Steamers 
between England and Australia. Issued by 
the managers, F. Green & Co., and Ander- 
son, Anderson, & Co. (Maclure & Mac- 
donald. ) 


Attnoven this sumptuous volume is modestly 
entitled an ‘Illustrated Guide,” it is in 
reality a series of excellent articles on the 
route between England and Australia, the 
whole forming a work of considerable lite- 
rary merit. It is edited by the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie, who also contributes chapters on the 
mother country and on Egypt; and he has 
been assisted in the work of compilation by 
Mr. George Baden Powell, Commander T. A. 
Hull, Mr. H. E. Watts, formerly editor of 
the Melbourne Argus, Dr. Charles Creighton, 
and other writers, all of whom are ac- 
knowledged authorities on the subjects with 
which they specially deal. The illustrations 
are both interesting and artistic; and the 
maps, diagrams, and astronomical plates give 
the results of the latest scientific researches. 

It was a theory of ancient geographers that 
continents balanced each other, and George 
Canning alluded to this in the well-known 
speech in which he summoned “a new world 
to redress the balance of the old.” But he 
little thought that within half a century from 
his day the remote island of New Holland, 
as it was then called, would afford a home 
to three millions of colonists, almost all of 
them of British birth or descent. The great 
Australasian colonies are, indeed, advancing 
with such gigantic strides that it is daily 
becoming more and more difficult to keep 
pace with them; and there is no doubt that 
the facilities of communication afforded by 
the enterprise of the managers of the “‘ Orient 
Line” have encouraged, and will continue to 
encourage, the growth of a varicty of new 





and important industries by enabling many 
things to be brought to England which 
in the old days must have perished by 
the way. A striking example of this is 
afforded by the remarkable statistics of 
the refrigerated meat trade. The splendid 
steamers of the Orient Line, some of which 
may at any time be scen in the Royal 
Albert Dock, enable passengers to reach Aus- 
tralia, a distance of twelve thousand miles, 
in less than a third of the time which was 
consumed on the voyage so lately as thirty 
years ago. In 1808 the convict-laden ship 
did well if she reached Botany Bay within 
one hundred and fifty days from Spithead, 
and in 1850 the eager gold-digger considered 
himself lucky if he was landed in his Vic- 
torian Eldorado within ninety days. Then 
followed the age of clippers, which shortened 
the voyage still further, though seventy-five 
days was still considered a rapid passage. 
Now, however, a new era has dawned on the 
history of ocean traffic; and, instead of ninety 
days’ ‘‘imprisonment, with a chance of being 
drowned,” which used to be the lot of the 
Australian traveller, he spends one month in 
a floating hotel which carries him through 
some of the most beautiful and interesting 
scenery in the world, and so transforms the 
aspect of the voyage that he will not only be 
sorry when it is over, but will very likely 
look back to the days spent at sea as among 
the pleasantest he has ever enjoyed. It is 
worth mentioning that, since the Orient Line 
was opened in June 1877, upwards of 
one hundred thousand passengers have been 
carried to and fro at this marvellous speed 
with an immunity from accident to life or 
limb all but total. How these startling 
results have been attained, with much more 
besides, is explained by Mr. Loftie and his 
colleagues in a very clear and entertaining 
fashion. A reference to the Table of Contents 
will, however, best show how varied is the 
character of the information afforded; and, 
altogether, it is abundantly evident that 
neither trouble nor expense has been spared 
to make the book worthy of its subject. 
Thus, while its value to intending travellers 
can hardly be overrated, it will be almost 
equally indispensable to their friends at home, 
and may be said to mark a new and striking 
departure from the old style of ‘“ guide- 
books” of which it is difficult to speak too 
highly. Grorce T. Tremr.e. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Godfrey Helstone. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Kirby-in-the-Dale. By John Rye. In 3 vols. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, 
Bart., MP. : formerly known as “Tommy 
Upmore.” By R. D. Blackmore. In 2 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Priest and Man; or, Abelard and Heloisa. 
By William Wilberforce Newton. (Griffith 
& Farran.) 

My Ducats and My Daughter. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Miss Cratk has had the courage to do what 

a less experienced novel-writer would never 

have attempted—namely, to bring her hero 


In 3 vols. 





and heroine finally together when he 
is a widower of forty-four, with a married 
daughter, and she is an old maid of thirty- 
nine. Her younger readers will naturally 
scout the idea as ridiculous, but it is much 
less absurd in the eyes of those to whom the 
mature ages in question seem comparatively 
youthful. There is not a great deal of story, 
and we have to take most of the characters, 
including the two who play the nominally 
leading parts, chiefly from the author’s 
account of them, rather than from what they 
are made to say and do. Buttwo who occupy 
minor positions in the story are very well 
sketched; and, much to Miss Craik’s credit, 
they are both men—Mr. Beresford, the genial, 
wholesome, swect-natured old gentleman 
rector, with no very great enthusiasm for his 
calling, and conscious that he might have 
been more useful in some other rank of life ; 
and Jack Dallas, the easy-going, bantering 
man about town, sound at the core, but a 
little bewildering to folk with little sense of 
humour. And yet the real pith of the story 
is elsewhere, in the account of the wife 
forced on Godfrey Helstone by irresistible 
circumstances when his whole affection is 
set on Joanne Beresford. Margaret Egerton, 
the girl in question, is depicted as good and 
right-minded in the highest degree, as fairly 
well-looking, reasonably accomplished, and 
deeply affectionate, besides having consider- 
able wealth. But she is totally void of grace 
and charm, though without any failure in 
ladyhood, slow-witted, impervious to humour, 
and a contrast at almost every point to the 
quick, lively, and equally good and right- 
minded Joanne. There is real skill in the 
way Miss Craik shows how even genuine 
goodness is not enough to satisfy the demands 
of human nature in companionship, and yet 
that it is enough to prevent the union from 
being actually unhappy, though it has some- 
thing of the sameness and insipidity of a 
diet consisting solely of gruel, however un- 
impeachably wholesome. 


Kirby-in-the-Dale is a very crude book, 
with some marks of literary faculty here and 
there, but a deplorable lack of care and skill 
in composition. To begin with, it is pro- 
phetic, for we start with the fixed date that 
the hero, some thirty years old at the 
opening, was three years of age when the 
Indian Mutiny broke out, so that we are 
in 1884 at starting, and the narrative is 
carried on for more than two years farther. 
Next, there is the mistake made of so describ- 
ing the ruins in the parish of Kirby as to 
point definitely to Fountains Abbey as the 
place intended, and of drawing a most un- 
flattering portrait of its noble owner, not 
as an incompetent public servant, put in a post 
far beyond his abilities, but as a clever, but ill- 
conditioned, person. The characters are all 
conventional lay-figures, especially the hero 
and heroine, both entirely commonplace, 
though he is intended to be the model intel- 
lectual and active parson, and she a romantic 
and highly wrought creature, all loveliness 
and intellect. Another young lady, active, 
learned, clever, and practical, is set up as 
a foil to this ethereal being; but we are told 
that she has the faults of being ever so 
slightly under-bred and vulgar, which detract 
from her admirable qualities. This is s0; 
but what the author has failed to observe is 
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that precisely the same fault attaches to all 
the other ladies in his story, the ideal heroine 
herself and Lord Kirby’s two daughters. 
The lack of skill in composition is chiefly 
shown by an intolerably long monologue, in 
which the heroine discloses her life-secret to 
the parson and the second young lady, in 
which she devotes as much space to de- 
scribing the Paris of the Second Empire and 
the effect the scenery of Guernsey had on 
her as to telling who and what she is and 
what happened to her. So, again, we are 
told that the Hon. Misses Lawson, though 
high-bred and graceful, are not pretty ; but 
at the close of the last volume the elder is 
living in Brighton, the handsomest woman 
there; and whereas a good deal is made of 
a second marriage of Lord Kirby, and of the 
little boy whom the new Lady Kirby thinks 
to be heir, yet an elder brother is named at 
the very end as the only son. Still, the book 
is not by any means unreadable; and its 
interest lics neither in the characters nor in 
the plot, but in Mr. Rye’s revelations of his 
own opinions and theories, and the sometimes 
vigorous language in which he expresses 
them. Two examples will suffice : 

‘*One of the curses of England is the cheap 
newspaper press. No more fruitful propagator 
of crime and wickedness of every kind has ever 
existed. It is not too much to say that modern 
newspapers do more harm than is counter- 
balanced by any benefits that the discovery of 
printing has given to the world.” 

Whether one agrees with this judgment or 
not, at any rate it is vigorously put, though 
it lacks the epigrammatic neatness of Long- 
fellow’s apophthegm in ‘‘ Kavanagh,” speaking 
of the United States— ‘‘ This country is not 
priest-ridden, but press-ridden.”” The other 
remark is in a different key, and truer to 
facts : 

‘Tf the Arcadians are simple, it is because they 
are ignorant, and, if innocent, because they 
have no opportunity to be vicious. I always 
have maintained, and always will maintain, 
that London is more virtuous than any country 
village, allowances being made for oppor- 
tunities.” 


Tommy Upmore is the least successful work 
Mr. Blackmore has yet given to the world. 
He has, on the one hand, tried to make it 
a political satire (a class of literature for 
which his genius is in no way adapted), and, 
on the other, the conceit upon which the 
story, such as it is, turns, is a very frigid 
one—the physical peculiarity of the hero, 
defined as ‘‘ meiocatabarysm,” or bodily light- 
ness, which enables him to scud before a 
favourable wind, and even, some three or four 
times in the book, to mount into the air and 
fly. That Mr. Blackmore manages to say 
amusing things in his own quaint, if now 
mannered, way is doubtless true; and that 
he does but express the sentiments of many 
of his contemporaries in his strictures on the 
measures and policy of the present Govern- 
ment is true also. But his hand is not light 
enough for satire, and Zommy Upmore actually 
reads as though it were a clever caricature of its 
author’s least admirable peculiarities, written by 
someone with more humour than good nature. 
The crisis of the story, to which all the pre- 
fatory details about the hero’s buoyancy are 
meant to lead up, is extravagant without being 
amusing. He saves the country, when the 





Radical majority is debating a Bill for sur- 
rendering Gibraltar, Malta, and Aden, and for 
dividing the fleet between France, Russia, and 
the Irish Republic (late the Land League), 
by flying up to a beam just under the ceiling 
of the House, waving a small Union Jack, and 
singing some verses of ‘“‘ The flag that braved,” 
&e. Whereupon the Radicals repent, and 
walk into the Opposition lobby. There has 
been nothing like this—we do not say in 
history, even when Feargus O’Connor’s crow 
spoiled a peroration of Sir Robert Peel’s, but 
in fiction, since, in Anti- Coningsby, Coningsbys 
at the close of a parliamentary debate, jump, 
down Ben Sidonia’s throat, and disappears 
for ever. 


Priest and Man is by an American writer, 
and even printed with American types, only 
the title-page being English. The author has 
got hold of a good subject, and has evidently 
been at the pains to read up some of the more 
obvious and modern sources of information 
touching Abelard, such as Victor Cousin and 
Charles de Remusat. But he is not at home 
in the country or the period, and the book 
swarms with anachronisms, individually 
trifling, it may be, but destructive of the local 
colour expected from the writers of historical 
novels. Thus he makes the twin towers of 
Notre Dame visible a century before they 
were built; he puts a quotation from Isaiah 
into the mouth of a Gypsy fortune-teller ; 
he makes a presumably Norman-French 
student applaud an Arabo-Egyptian singer 
with ‘Viva la cantatrice!” he supposes 
that a priest at the beginning of the twelfth 
century might be known as Pére Du Blois, 
and a middle-class woman as Madame Hil- 
dare, and that the Morgue and the juge de 
paix (the latter an invention of Napoleon I.) 
were familiar institutions at the time. He 
thinks that Héloise got her name as ‘‘ God’s 
child,” being an orphan, and perhaps imagines 
a Hebrew root for it; the fact, of course, 
being that it is the feminine form of the 
familiar Chlodowig, which takes so many 
allied shapes, and in all means ‘holy fame.” 
But some of the episodes in the stormy 
carecr of Abelard are described with vigour, 
and there is movement in the subsidiary 
story of his imaginary pupil, Felix Radbert, 
so that, faulty as the book is, it is not with- 
out flashes of interest. 


My Ducats and My Daughter is a book of 
much higher quality than the ordinary novel 
of the season. It is written in clear, flowing, 
idiomatic English; the plot, without being 
trite and commonplace, is consistent and 
probable; there are three or four very well 
drawn characters in it, especially Mr. Ingleby, 
the narrow, rigid, conscientious Puritan, 
supremely convinced that he knows better 
than anyone else, but as hard on himself as 
on others. The speculator Arden, and the 
able Liberal editor Mallory, with his private 
creed of Positivism, and his business-like 
recognition that it would not pay to bring it 
into the columns of a London daily, are also 
good portraits, as is, in addition, Camilla 
Arden, a complex nature, ably drawn. There 
is some very clever political writing in the 
book (contrasting forcibly with Zommy Up- 
more), and the humours of a Scottish election 
are skilfully hit off. There is also a vivid 
description of the interior arrangements of a 





London newspaper office, true to the life 
And there are single passages where the 
writing rises above its usual high level into 
something better still. Altogether, a notice- 
able book. Ricwarp F, Lrrrrepate. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Aut of the poems of the Poet Laureate that he 
cares to reprint—with the exception of his two 
last dramas—are published in a single volume 
at about six shillings. The complete works of 
Mr. Browning, according to a rough calcula- 
tion, can only be bought in twenty-two volumes 
at the price of about six pounds. For this con- 
trast there are no doubt good reasons, upon 
which we do not care to dwell. Our present 
object is to point out that Mr. Browning—or 
rather Mr. Browning’s publisher—has at last 
been induced to issue at a more reasonable rate 
not the complete works, but the two series of 
selections which the poet himself formed some 
ten years ago. The Browning student, of 
course, will not be content with selections ; but 
the general public, which contains a vast nuinber 
of Browning students in posse, has no longer 
any excuse for saying that Browning is beyond 
their means. If anyone must have but one 
volume only, he will not do wrong in getting 
the first of the two. Messrs. Smith, Elder, & 
Co. are the publishers, and the price of each 
volume has been reduced from 7s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 


Blackberries picked off Many Bushes. By 
W. Allingham. Day and Night Songs. New 
Edition. (Philip.) Mr. Allingham’s new 
volume might have been called Everybody’s 
Birthday Book, for there must be very nearly 
three hundred and sixty-five little poems, verses, 
or verselets here put together, suited to many 
minds and moods. The title, which sounds at 
first somewhat fanciful, is not altogether in- 
appropriate, although a fruit of more piquant 
flavour would best indicate the nature of 
these wayside reflections of a poet as he 
journeys through life. A less rustic title, too, 
might have been happier, since in ‘‘ Black- 
berries” Mr, Allingham deals more with the 
world of thought and action than with out-of- 
door life and country scenes. This little book 
is very interesting as a perfectly sincere, out- 
spoken—some may perhaps say, too outspoken 
—record of the daily cogitations of a mind which 
is no echo, of one whosees into the heart of things 
for himself. It is, in many senses, a man’s book ; 
and under a careless guise are to be found 
words of counsel, insight, and admonition, 
utterances of a moralist who would fain see the 
world wiser and better. Those who cavil at the 
form of these verses (too short, too long, too 
plain, too pointed, they are sure to be called by 
one and another) should dwell on their meaning. 
A meaning is always there, and often put very 
happily. Take the following :— 

‘* You cannot see in the world the work of the 
Poet’s pen, 

Yet the Poet is master of words and words are 

masters of men.”’ 


Here is a delicious epigram of quite other 
kind :— 
‘¢ Wine, good wine, is an excellent thing, 
The vintner too often deserves to swing.”’ 


Here is another :— 


‘* No banquet’s ever to my wish, 
Unless the talk be the finest dish.”’ 


A wise and witty little book, an earnest and a 
merry little book, a truly original book, is 
this basketful of Blackberries. May it delec- 
tate many! Accompanying it we find a 
new and pretty edition of the popular Day 
and Night Songs. How many years ago is it 
now since these first appeared? And although 
in the interval new poets have come to the 
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fore and made reputations, have they given 
us anything sweeter or subtler than ‘The Un- 
known Beloved One,” ‘‘The Mowers,” and 
“« What is it that is gone we fancied ours” ? 
‘¢ Some power it was that lives not with us now, 
A thought we had, but could not, could not, hold. 
Oh ! sweetly, swiftly passed !—air sighs and 
mutters, 
Red leaves are dropping on the rainy mould, 
Then comes the snow, unfeatured, vast and 
white, 
Oh! what is gone from us we fancied ours ?”’ 


Things New and Old. By E. H. Plumptre. 
(Griffith & Farran.) The sound scholarship, 
wide humanity, and fluent verse of Dean 
Plumptre are well known; and in this little 
book of poems—‘‘the autumn gleanings of 
a vintage late ”*—they are all put in evidence. 
The Dean’s muse shows better in longer than 
in shorter poems ; his verse is fluid and equable 
and well-sustained ; but it is little elaborated, 
and thus it is excellently suited for story- 
telling. Of the tales in this volume “‘ Adrastos ” 
is the best ; it is full of the pity and fear that 
come from watching the shadow of Ate darken- 
ing fair lives. ‘‘The Emperor and the Pope” 
tells in smooth, rhyming octosyllables the story 
of Trajan and the importunate widow and of 
Gregory’s intercession for his soul. Here is 
a fragment from it about the “‘angli angeli”’ :— 

‘ He saw and pitied; gems and gold, 

From out the Church’s treasures old, 

In fullest tale of weight he told, 

And gave their price, and set them free, 

Heirs of Christ’s blessed liberty. 

And now they followed, slow and calm, 

Each bearing branch of drooping palm, 

Each lifting high a taper’s light, 

And clad in vestments pure and white ; 

And they with voices soft and slow, 

As streams ’mid whispering reeds that flow, 

Still sang in mournful melody 

That sad, unchanging litany, 

‘O miserere, Domin;.’ ’’ 

‘“‘ Vasidavatta: a Buddhist Idyll,” ‘ Chalfont 
§. Giles,” and “Bedford” are tales in blank 
verse, written with taste, but with a want of 
variety in the pause, and a tendency to recur 
to well-worn phrases, such as “ not for him” 
at the end of the line (we should not like to 
reckon up how many times “chance and 
change” comes in the volume). The sonnets 
are all interesting. They have one great merit 
of sonnets, that they are wholes, and run 
easily ; but why do several of them end in an 
Alexandrine ? The best is that called ‘‘ Drift- 
ing,” a political sonnet, dated 1867. The pro 
and con of the Ritual question is argued in two 
sonnets, The Church Association side rather 
strays from truth when it speaks of ‘‘ Prayers 
in a speech that none can understand” and 
‘*Teaching that neither heart nor brain em- 
ploys.” The ‘In Memoriam” poems are 
numerous, but contain nothing noteworthy. 
The Hymns run remarkably well. We have 
also received from the same publishers new 
editions of two other volumes of Dean Plump- 
tre’s poems— Lazarus and Master and Scholar. 


_ Under a Fool’s Cap. Songs by Daniel Henry, 
jun. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) It takes 
much wisdom, says the proverb, to make a 
fool. At least it takes some pathos and some 
humour and some fancy and a ready gift of 
rhyming; and these are gifts with which Mr. 
Daniel Henry is certainly endowed. His 
method is to take a nursery rhyme by way of 
text—some he quotes, we regret to see, from 
a@ revised version—and spin a poem out of it. 
We have read these poems with a great deal 
of pleasure. In some cases, we have said the 
pathos is a little too ready, or the rhythm a 
little too lame; but in many cases we have 
been altogether pleased. The poems are not 
quotable in single verses; indeed, they are 
hardly quotable at all. The reader must start 





fair with the text, and then follow on with the 
application. He must also come to the book 
with an inclination to be pleased, and then he 
will be pleased. Here is a passage from an 
ode cautioning ‘ Burnie Bee” against certain 
deadly flowers :— 


** He who ventures close to them, 
Tho’ he touch but to the hem 
Of their garments as they sway— 
Take your wings and fly away. 

‘* All things fair will pall on him, 
All but their lithe stems grow dim, 
All but their buds pale and gray— 
Take your wings and fly away. 

** And his soul—fire-crown’d and shod— 
Will go sorrowing like a God 
Fallen from the stars astray— 
Take your wings and fly away.”’ 


Ishtar and Izdubar, the Epic of Babylon. 
Vol. I. By Leonidas Le Cenci Hamilton. 
(W. H. Allen.) Mr. Hamilton has hitherto 
been known by his works on Mexico; he now 
comes forward as an archaeological poct. He 
has endeavoured to reconstruct the ancient epic 
of Babylon, adapted, of course, to modern 
tastes, from the translations given by Assyrian 
scholars of the fragmentary tablets belonging 
to it. With these he proves himself to be well 
acquainted, and to have studied them with 
laudable zeal. How far he has been successful 
in throwing them into a poetical dress it is 
difficult to say. His rhymes are not always 
perfect ; he has an over-great partiality for the 
word ‘‘grand;” and the way in which he 
introduces Assyrian and Accadian words into 
his verses is, to say the least, extremely odd. 
At the same time, the poem possesses both 
spirit and imagination; and, if it directs the 
attention of the literary world to the oldest 
epic of which we know, it will not have been 
composed in vain. 


Three Hundred English Sonnets. Edited by 
David M. Main. (Blackwood.) This little 
boek, which is tastefully got up as to printing 
and binding, may be called a condensed edition 
of the same editor’s Treasury of English Sonnets. 
Fresh sonnets are included, and the bulky notes 
are omitted. The former can hardly be consid- 
ered a very material addition, except as regards 
the sonnets of Rossetti. The absence of the 
latter does not involve a very sensible loss. The 
Treasury was an excellent library book, being 
copious and accurate ; but it was overweighted 
with ana. Mr. Main’s notes were often valu- 
able, sometimes highly suggestive, but nearly 
always unreadable. It was right to cut away 
the notes; but, unhappily, this involved the 
sacrifice of all the contemporary work inci- 
dentally quoted therein. Mr. Main’s general 
scheme has never seemed to us to be the best 
available. By rigidly excluding the sonnets of 
living writers the editor did his best to put his 
book as speedily as possible on the top shelf. 
A scheme admitting living writers must have 
its grave faults, but this form of swift suicide 
is surely not one of them. Mr. Main’s three 
hundred sonnets are on the whole well chosen, 
though we should say that the selection is rather 
thot of a bibliographer than of a poet. We 
have made memoranda of the omissions which 
occur to us from our point of view. We like 
Mr. Main’s selection from Shakspere and Spen- 
ser; we think he could hardly fail to satisfy us 
with his selections from Milton and Words- 
worth; but we should have preferred Keats’s 
sonnet on the Elgin Marbles to that on Lean- 
der. Weare glad to observe that Mr. Main 
has cut away Shelley’s stanzas of the ‘‘ Ode to 
the West Wind,” and that he has promoted 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Nile” to a place in the text. 
We are also glad that he has followed Mr. 
Hall Caine in giving George Eliot’s ‘‘ Brother 
and Sister,’’ and we wish he had followed Mr. 
Waddington in giving Burns’s ‘‘Thrush.” We 


receive @ new sonnet by Hartley Coleridge 
with a good deal of pleasure, and think it 
vastly more valuable than the two playful 
poems that Mr. Caine discovered in the Lake 
country. We are sorry that Lord Hanmer’s 
fine ‘‘ Pine Woods ” has not found a place, and 
we are yet more disappointed to miss Long- 
fellow’s extremely beautiful ‘‘ Nature.” There 
is reason to think that Longfellow considered 
this sonnet the best of his shorter poems. 
We are at a loss to know how an editor 
generally so discriminating could have printed 
Sydney Dobell’s ‘‘No Comfort ” and omitted 
his magnificent ‘‘ Army Surgeon.” We think 
Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ Wellington” is supe- 
rior to John Forster's ‘‘ Dickens.” We are 
sorry not to see Poe’s ‘Silenco,” which, 
although it has fifteen lines, is as certainly a 
sonnet as Hood’s poem on the same subject. 
Moreover, Mr. Main knows that the tail is 
a legitimate addition to the sonnet in Italian— 
and why not in English ? We are disappointed 
that we cannot find Charles Whitehead’s ‘* Even 
as yon lamp,” which is, in our judgment, 
among the finest sonnets ever penned. Mr. 
Main properly gives to S. L. Blanchard 
‘**Hidden Joys,” which Lord Houghton was 
tempted to attribute to Keats. The selection 
from Rossetti is excellent, yet it includes the 
sonnets on ‘Chatterton’ and on ‘ Oliver 
Brown,” both painfully laboured works, and 
excludes that on the ‘‘ Last Three at Trafal- 
gar,” which is, perhaps, as free, as lucid, and 
as vigorous and impassioned as Milton. Mr. 
Main alludes to certain emendations by Mr. 
Hall Caine in Isaac Williams’s sonnet ‘* Heed 
not a World” as disastrous; but Mr, Caine’s 
version was, at the time it appeared, the 
only one that rhymed and scanned, and 
it remains in all respects equal to Mr. 
Main’s later version. Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s 
‘* Her Beauty” is said to be from the poet’s 
posthumous volume. It was written for 
Sonnets of Three Centuries, and contains the 
corrections (from the rough draft which was 
all the author left behind him) of the editor of 
that book. Mr. Main gives us another long 
note on Blanco White’s ‘‘ Night.” Touching a 
good deal that has been said by other writers 
on one “fatally disenchanting line” in that 
sonnet, we have recently received from Mr, 
William Davies, author of Song; of « Wayfarer, 
the following emendation, which he remembers 
to have seen in early printed copies of the 
sonnet :— 

‘Whilst flower and leaf and insect stood revealed.” 
Mr. Main should make a note of this. 


Mr. WAppinoTon’s English Sonnets by Living 
Writers (Bell) has, we are glad to see, reached 
a second edition, and the editor has taken the 
opportunity of adding teu sonnets. Four of 
these are by Mr. Theodore Watts, three by Mr. 
W. 5S. Blunt, and two by Miss Mathilde Blind, 
who were all unrepresented in the first 
edition. Mr. Watts’s ‘‘ Wood-hunter’s Dream,” 
Mr. Blunt’s ‘‘ To the Bedouin Arabs,”’ and Miss 
Blind’s ‘‘The Dead” are valuable additions. 
We observe with some surprise that the reader 
is still informed by the Preface that the volume 
contains only 178 sonnets—a statement which 
Mr. Waddington would find it hard to support. 
It is our misfortune, rather than his fault, that 
at least two of his writers are no longer 
living.” 

Songs of Trish Wit and Humour. Selected 
by Alfred Perceval Graves. (Chatto «& 
Windus.) Though perhaps not quite so com- 

lete as might be wished, this selection of 
rish songs is very welcome at a time when 
‘‘wit and humour” seem almost to have 
abandoned the country of Moore and Sheridan, 
of Lover and Prout. The political section is 
specially weak, though for this we can but 





respect Mr, Graves’s motive. 
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From Grave to Gay: a Volume of Selections 
from the Complete Poems of H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. (Longmans.) The popularity of Mr. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell’s volumes of light verse 
(even though that popularity was largely due 
to the illustrations) fully justifies him in issuing 
the present selection, which is illustrated only 
with a portrait of the author—poet we may not 
truthfully call him. The book is a pleasant one 
both to read and to handle, except that: the 
paper is somewhat too thick for our taste. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that the Council at Cambridge have 
resolved unanimously to offer to Prof. George 
Stephens, of Copenhagen, the honorary degree 
of Doctor in Letters. The same degree has 
been given in regular course during this week 
to Mr. H. A. J. Munro, Mr. J. Peile, and Mr. 
Henry Jackson; but the present is the first 
occasion on which this newly instituted degree 
has been used to confer distinction upon a 
stranger. The time could not have been 
better chosen, when Prof. Stephens has crowned 
the labour of a lifetime by bringing out the 
third and last volume of his Old Northern Runic 
Monuments of Scandinavia and England, together 
with a popular handbook on the same subject, 
which he may be said almost to have created. 


At Cambridge also this week the Rev. 
Mandell Creighton (for whom Oxford un- 
happily had no vacant place) has been ap- 
pointed to the new Professorship of Ecclesi- 
astical History; and Mr. E. W. Gosse (who 
has no university of his own to reward him) 
has been elected by Trinity College to the 
Lectureship in English Literature vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Leslie Stephen, who 

robably wishes to reserve himself entirely for 

is great English Biographical Dictionary, of 
which we hope to see the first-fruits by the 
autumn. 

Capt. R, F. Burton is, we hear, putting the 
last touches to his translation of Zhe Thousand 
Nights and a Night. The first volume (fifty 
nights) is already copied, and the whole can be 
prepared for print within a year. The version 
was begun some thirty years ago in conjunction 
with the late Dr. T. F. Steinhalneer, of Aden. 
It will try to do justice to one of the most 
interesting of anthropological and ethnogra- 
phical works, by being a verbatim et literatim 
copy of the original, preserving all its technique, 
such as the divisions of the nights and the 
naive and child-like plain-speaking of the 
Arabic—a perfect contrast with the English of 
the present day. Of course, it will be printed, 
not published, and the issue will be limited to 
subscribers, 


Mr. BEHRAMJI M. MALABARt goes on steadily 
with his great undertaking of having Prof. Max 
Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures “ On the Origin and 
Growth of Religion” translated into the prin- 
cipal vernaculars of India. In addition to the 
Guzerathi and Mardthi translations which we 
noticed some time ago, we have now received 
the translation into Bengali. The translation 
in this case is the work of Rajanikanta Gupta, 
the author of the History of the Great Sepoy 
War, Studies in Indian History, &c. The ex- 
pense of the publication seems to have been 
entirely defrayed by the Maharani Shurnomaye. 
A Bengali translation of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
last work, India, what can it Teach us? is like- 
wise advertised. 


A RECORD of the public life of Sir Henry Cole 
will shortly be published by Messrs. G. Bell & 
Sons. The story of his association with the 
Prince Consort in the successful inauguration 
of the Exhibition of 1851, and of his subsequent 
connexion with the Department of Science and 
Art at the South Kensington Museum, will give 


Mr. Exxiot Srock announces for publication 
a volume on Church Bells, by Mr. J. C. L. 
Stahlschmidt, a past-Master of the Founders’ 
Company, who has devoted his spare time for 
some years to accumulating information as 
to the early bell-founders of London. He 
now gives the result of his labours in the first 
part of the book, the second part of which will 
be devoted to an account of the bells of Surrey. 
The title will be Surrey Bells and London Bell- 
Founders. Much new and interesting informa- 
tion is promised from sources hitherto entirely 
unworked, especially the Corporation Records 
at Guildhall. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLacKETT will shortly 
publish two three-volume novels—(aythorne 
Hall, by John M. Fothergill, and Venus’ Doves, 
by Ida Ashworth Taylor. 

Messrs. W. Swan SonnENSCHELN & Co. will 
publish very shortly a novel by Mr. Ulick 
J. Burke, entitled Couleur de Rose. 


A NEW edition of Murray’s Handbook to 
France, part ii., is going through the press. 
Many interesting and valuable additions have 
been made, notably with regard to the Morvan, 
the Jura, Franche-Comté generally, and the 
Vosges—regions little known, and yet so in- 
teresting to travellers in search of the pic- 
turesque. New plans have. also been added, 
and many additions made to the Index. 


WE understand that the work entitled My 
Bible, which Canon Boyd Carpenter, Bishop- 
designate of Ripon, recently contributed to the 
‘‘Heart Chords” series, has already passed 
into a second edition, while the same author’s 
‘Commentary on the Revelation,” contributed 
to Bishop Ellicott’s Bible Commentary, which 
has been reprinted in a separate volume, is now 
in its third edition. 

Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness is the 
title of a volume by the Rev. J. Inches 
Hillocks, with an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Walter C. Smith, author of Olrig Grange, which 
Messrs. Sonnenschein have in the press. It 
consists of three parts. The first and second— 
‘* Battles to Live and Learn” and “ Battles for 
Usefulness ’—give an autobiographical record 
of the author’s life and work. The third 
part is a review of the roots and remedies of 
London misery. 

Mr. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON has a long 
article in the May number of the English Law 
Magazine and Review, on “The Conflict of 
Jurisdiction between the English and Scotch 
Courts,” with special reference to the Orr- 
Ewing case. 

Mr. E. J. W. Gipp’s translation from the 
Turkish of ‘‘The Story of Jewid,” which we 
have before announced as to be published 
by subscription through Messrs. Wilson & 
M‘Cormick of Glasgow, will be ready for dis- 
tribution in the course of next month. The 
price is seven shillings, 

THE June number of the Antiquarian Maga- 
zine will contain a continuation of Mr. J. H. 
Round’s paper on the vexed question of ‘‘ Port 
and Port-reeve.” 

TuE June number of Sunday Talk will con- 
tain the opening chapter of a new story by 
Mrs. Oliphant, entitled ‘‘Elinor;” an account 
of ‘Another Carlyle Shrine,” by Shirley; a 
paper by Prof. Nichol on ‘‘A Broad Church- 
man ;”’ and a poem by Prof. Blackie. 

THE annual general meeting of the Educa- 
tion Society will take place on Thursday, May 
29, at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
at 8 p.m., when the president, the Rev. Dr. 
H. M. Butler, will deliver his address. 

Tue following is the official return of the 
results of the L.L.A. examination of 1884 at 
the University of St. Andrews:—In Latin 11 


2 with honours; in moral philosophy 4; in 
English literature 57, and 57 with honours ; 
in natural philosophy 1; in education 47, and 
16 with honours; in political economy 10, and 
3 with honours; in French 45, and 37 with 
honours; in German 31, and 17 with honours ; 
in Italian 1; in comparative philology 30, and 
1 with honours; in history 34, and 11 with 
honours; in chemistry 3; in physiology 35, 
and 2 with honours; in botany 22, and 4 with 
honours; in zoology 2; in geology 10, and 
9 with honours; in Church history 1; and in 
Hebrew 1. Of the 363 candidates who entered, 
81 have gained the title. The Committee of 
Senators have been empowered to draw up a 
scheme by which the honours standard may be 
raised in future, either by adding to the number 
of subjects necessary for honours, or by making 
certain important subjects obligatory, so as to 
bring the qualification nearer to the full M.A. 
degree. 

THE sixteenth annual meeting of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Home Study was 
held in London during three days last week. 
The examiners reported on the work done by 
the young ladies during the year, and awarded 


the prizes. Fresh papers of questions on 
literature, theology, arithmetic, German, and 
household hygiene were given. Applications 


for admission should be made to the hon. sece 
retary, Miss A. C. Moore, Eltham. 

CAPITANE DvuvoIsiIn has begun in the 
number of the Revue des Basses-Pyrénées des 
Landes a series of folk-lore legends, colle:ted 
about 1830, which promises to be very valuable. 
er Basque text is given, with a French trans- 
ation. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TWO MEDIAEVAL STUDENT SONGS. 
The Lover’s Monologue. 


Love rules everything that is: 
Love doth change hearts in a kiss : 
Love seeks devious ways of bliss : 
Love than honey sweeter, 
Love than gall more bitter. 
Blind Love hath no modesties. 
Love is lukewarm, hot and cold; 
Love is timid, over-bold ; 
Loyal, treacherous, manifold. 


Present time is fit for play: 

Let Love find his mate to-day: 

Hark, the birds, how sweet their lay 
Love rules young men wholly ; 
Love lures maidens solely : 

Woe to old folk, sad are they ! 

Sweetest woman ever seen, 
Fairest, dearest, is my queen ; 
And, alas, my chiefest teen ! 

Let an old man, chill and drear, 

Never come thy bosom near ; 

Oft he sleeps with sorry cheer, 

Too cold to delight thee : 
Naught could less invite thee. 
Youth with youth must mate, my dear. 
Blest the union I desire ; 
Naught I know, and naught require, 
Better than to be thy squire. 


Love flies all the world around: 
Love in wanton wiles is wound : 
Therefore youth and maid are bound 
In Love’s fetters duly. 
She is joyless truly | 
Who no lover yet hath found! 
All the night in grief and smart 
She must languish, wear her heart: 
Bitter is that woman’s part. 


Love is simple, Love is sly ; 
Love is pale, of ruddy dye ; 
Love is all things, low and high : 
Love is serviceable, 
Constant and unstable: 
Love obeys art’s empery. 
In this closed room Love takes flight ; 
In the silence of the night ; 
Love made captive, conquered quite. 








the book an exceptional interest. 


passed; in mathematics 4; in logic 12, and 
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To Flower o° the Thorn. 

The blithe young year is upward steering ; 
Wild winter dwindles, disappearing : 
The short, short days are growing longer ; 
Rough weather yields, and warmth is stronger. 

Since January dawned, my mind 

Waves hither, thither, love-inclined 

For one whose will can loose or bind. 


Prudent, and very fair the maiden ; 
Than rose or lily more love-laden ; 
Stately of stature, lithe and slender ; 
There’s naught so exquisite and tender : 
The Queen of France is not so dear ; 
Death to my life comes very near, 
If Flower o’ the thorn be not my cheer. 


The Queen of Love my heart is killing 
With her gold arrow pain-distilling ; 
"the God of Love, with torches burning, 
Lights pyre on pyre of ardent yearning : 
She is the girl for whom I’d die ; 
I want none dearer far or nigh ; 
Though grief on grief upon me lie. 
T with her love am thralled and taken, 
Whose flower doth flower, bud, bloom, and waken; 
Sweet were the labour, light the burden, 
Could mouth kiss mouth for wage and guerdon ! 
No touch of lips my wound can still, 
Unless two hearts grow one, one will, 
One longing! Flower of flowers, farewell ! 


Joun ADDINGTON SyMoNDs. 


Yote.—These songs are translated from the Cav- 
mina Burana. The onginals are in Latin, of the 
twelfth century. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Belgravia, noticeable from month to month 
for Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s suggestive and interest- 
ing novel ‘‘ The Lover's Creed,” is this month 
doubly worth attention, for it contains an eight- 
page story of great power and pregnancy— 
Miss Clementina Black’s ‘‘ Moonlight and 
Floods.” 


THE Deutsche Rundschau has some ‘ Studies 
on Goethe,” by Herr Wilhelm Scherer, which 
are all to the point and deal with definite 
problems concerning Goethe’s writings. Herr 
von Sarburg begins an appreciative study of 
‘¢ Alessandro Manzoni,” and Herr Curtius gives 
a pretty sketch of ‘‘ Athens and Eleusis.” 


In the Pevue historique M. de Grammont 
begins a series of ‘‘ Etudes algeriennes”’ which 
are likely to be of general interest. The first is 
a careful study of the rise and activity up to 
modern times of the Algerian Corsairs—a sub- 
ject frequently alluded to, but little understood. 
M. R. Hammond publishes some documents 
bearing on the relations between France and 
Prussia from 1763 to 1769, the period of the 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations after 
the Seven Years’ War. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for May (a double 
number) gives a varied choice of subjects, 
ranging from Mr. Spencer’s and Mr. Green’s 
philosophy (Hugenholtz) to the genesis of the 
narratives respecting Aaron (Oort), the relation 
of John the Baptist and his disciples to Chris- 
tianity (Hockstra), the Christology of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Mayboom), and the 
origin of the Eucharist (Bealage). The second 
and larger half of Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics 
is considered to be a more vigorous defence of 
the author’s standpoint than the first. With 
the reserve indicated, Dr. Hugenholtz ranks the 
hook among the most valuable fruits of recent 
philosophic thought. 


IN the Revista Contemporanea for April, Rod- 
riguez Villa begins a valuable History of the 
empaign of the Archduke Leopold in Flanders 
in 1647 ; the present chapters carry the account 
down to the surrender of Armentiéres, May 30. 
Don Ramon L. de Vicuiia treats of ‘‘ The Sub- 
ject of History,” which is defined as “‘ the rela- 
tions of man to God, to nature, and to his 
fellows.” Seior Barzanallana discusses the 








inequalities of the territorial tax in Spain, 
pointing out confusions and abuses rather than 
suggesting remedies. Charro-Hidalgo y Diaz 
gives a eulogistic review of José Maria de 
Pereda, the best novelist of the Asturias and 
of Northern Spain. Becerro de Bengoa de- 
scribes, in an interesting paper, the subterra- 
nean canal of Orbo, by which the waters of a 
coal mine, once a danger and expense, have 
been utilised, by the engincer Seiior Zuaznavar, 
for a canal upwards of a mile in length, which 
conveys the coal to the nearest station, for the 
traction of the boats, and for working the ven- 
tilation—at a cost of only £10,000. 








TENNYSON ON “ THE PRINCESS.” 

Mr. E. 8. Dawson, of Montreal, has brought 
out a new edition of his study of ‘‘The Prin- 
cess,”’ prefaced by the following letter from the 
Poet Laureate, which we reprint from the 
Critic :— 
“Dear Srr,—I thank you for your able and 
thoughtful essay on ‘The Princess.’ You have 
seen, amongst other things, that if women ever 
were to play such freaks, the burlesque and the 
tragic might go hand-in-hand. I may tell you 
that the songs were not an after-thought. Before 
the first edition came out, I deliberated with 
myself whether I should put songs in between the 
separate divisions of the poem. Again, I thought, 
the poem will explain itself; but the public did 
not see that the child, as you say, was the heroine 
of the piece, and at last I conquered my laziness 
and inserted them. You would be still more certain 
that the child was the true heroine if, instead of 
the first song as it now stands, ‘ As thro’ the land 
at eve we went,’ I had printed the first song which 
1 wrote, ‘The losing of the child.’ The child is 
sitting on the bank of a river, and playing with 
flowers—a flood comes down—a dam has been 
broken thro’—the child is borne down by the 
flood—the whole village distracted—after a time 
the flood has subsided—the child is thrown safe 
and sound again upon the bank, and all the women 
are in raptures. I quite forget the words of the 
ballad, but I think I may have it somewhere. 

‘* Your explanatory notes are very much to the 
purpose, and [ do not object to your finding 
parallelisms. They must always recur. A man 
(a Chinese scholar) some time ago wrote to me 
saying that in an unknown, untranslated Chinese 
poem, there were two whole lines of mine, almost 
word for word. Why not? Are not human eyes 
all over the world looking at the same objects, and 
must there not consequently be coincidences of 
thought and impressions and expressions? It is 
scarcely possible for anyone to say or write any- 
thing in this late time of the world to which, in 
the rest of the literature of the world, a parallel 
could not somewhere be found. But when you 
say that this passage or that was suggested by 
Wordsworth or Shelley or another, I demur, and 
more, I wholly disagree. There was a period in 
my life when, as an artist, Turner for mstance, 
takes rough sketches of landskip, &c., in order to 
work them eventually intv some great picture, so 
I was in the habit of chronicling, in four or five 
words or more, whatever might strike me as 
picturesque in nature. I never put these down, 
and many and many a line has gone away on the 
north wind, but some remain—e.7., 

‘A full sea glazed with muffled moonlight.’ 
Suggestion: The sea one night at ‘Torquay, 
when Torquay was the most lovely sea-village in 
England, tho’ now asmoky town. The sky was 
covered with thin vapour, and the moon was behind 
it. 

‘ A great black cloud 
Drag inward from the deep.’ 


Suggestion: A coming storm seen from the top 
of Snowdon. In the ‘Idylls of the King’ : 


‘With all 
Its stormy crests that smote against the skies.’ 


Sug¢estion: A storm which came upon us in the 
middle of the North Sea. 


‘ As the water-lily starts and slides.’ 
Suggestion: Water-lilies in my own pond, seen 









on a gusty day with my own eyes. 
start and slide in the sudden puffs of wind till 
caught and stayed by the tether of their own 
stalks—quite as trwe as Wordsworth’s simile, and 
more in detail. 


we wild wind shook—follow, follow, thou shalt 
win. 


They did 


Suggestion: I was walking in the New Forest. A 
wind did arise and 


‘ Shake the songs the whispers and the shrieks 
Of the wild wood together.’ 


The wind, I believe, was a west-wind, but, be- 
cause I wished the Prince to go south, I turned 
the wind to the south, and, naturally, the wind 
said ‘follow.’ I believe the resemblance which you 
note is just a chance one. Shelley’s lines are not 
familiar to me, tho’, of course, if they occur in 
the ‘Prometheus,’ I must have read them. I 
could multiply instances, but [ will not bore you, 
and far indeed am I from asserting that books, as 
well as nature, are not, and ought not to be, 
suggestive to the poet. I am sure that I myself, 
and many others, find a peculiar charm in those 
passages of such great masters as Virgil or Milton 
where they adopt the creation of a bygone poet, 
and reclothe it, more or less, according to their 
own fancy. But there is, I fear, a prosaic set 
growing up among us, editors of booklets, book- 
worms, index-hunters, or men of great memories 
and no imagination, who impute themselves to the 
poet, and so believe that ie, too, has no imagina- 
tion, but is forever poking his nose between the 
pages of some old volume in order to see what he 
can appropriate. They will not allow one to say 
‘Ring the bells,’ without finding that we have 
taken in from Sir P. Sydney—or even to use such 
a simple expression as the ocean ‘roars,’ without 
finding out the precise verse in Homer or Horace 
from which we have plagiarised it. (act!) 

“*T have known an old fish-wife, who had lost 
two sons at sea, clench her fist at the advancing 
tide on a stormy day and cry out—‘ Ay! roar, do! 
how I hates to see thee show thy white teeth!’ 
Now if I had adopted her exclamation and put it 
into the mouth of some old woman in one of my 
poems, I dare say the critics would have thought it 
original enough, but would most likely have 
advised me to go to nature for my old women and 
not to my own imagination, and indeed it is a strong 
figure. Here is another little anecdote about 
suggestion : When I was about twenty or twenty- 
one I went on a tour to the Pyrenees. Lying 
among these mountains before a waterfall that 
comes down one thousand or twelve hundred feet, 
I sketched it (according to my custom then) in 
these words: ‘Slow-dropping veils of thinnest 
lawn.’ When I printed this a critic informed me 
that ‘lawn’ was the material used in theatres to 
imitate « waterfall, and graciously added, ‘ Mr. T. 
should not go to the boards of a theatre but to 
nature herself for his suggestions.’ And I had 
gone to nature herself. I think it is a moot point 
whether, if I had known how that effect was pro- 
duced on the stage, I should have ventured to 
publish the line. 

‘*T find that I have written, quite contrary to 
my custom, a letter, when I had merely intended 
to thank you for your interesting commentary. 
Thanking you again for it, I beg you to believe me 
very faithfully yours, ** A. Tennyson. 

‘** Aldworth, Haslemere, Surrey, Noy. 21st, 1882. 


““PS.—By-the-by, you are wrong abont ‘the 
tremulous isles of light; ’ they are ‘ isles of light,’ 
spots of sunshine coming through the leaves, and 
seeming to slide from one to the other, as the pro- 
cession of girls ‘moves under shade.’ And surely 
the ‘beard-blown’ goat involves a sense of the 
wind blowing the beard on the height of the 
ruined pillar.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


SIR GEORGE COX ON THE RETORT OF 
PLAGIARISM, 
Queen’s College, Oxford: May 17, 18314. 

Sir George Cox’s letter in the last number of 
the AcADEMY admits of an easy reply. 

1. There is only one chapter, not ‘‘ chapters,” 
on ‘Comparative Philology and the Science of 
Religion,” not ‘‘Myths and Mythology,” in 
my Jntroduction to the Science of Language. I 
cannot have plagiarised from Sir George Cox in 
this, as when the chapter was written I had not 
read a page of his book. If I have plagiarised 
from anyone, it is from myself, in my Principles 
of Comparative Philology, published eleven years 
ago. Sir George Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations remained known to me only by name 
until my Jntroduction was passing through the 
press and I was preparing a list of selected 
works for recommendation to the student. As 
I then found that it contained a good deal of 
what seemed to me to be questionable matter, 
I added a note of warning as regards the use of 
it. On p. 570 of the new edition of his book I 
observe that Sir George Cox does not accuse me 
of copying from him—a charge, indeed, which 
he could not sustain—but only of arriving at 
similar conclusions. Our theories of comparative 





mythology, however, are not the same; and, if 
some of our conclusions are similar, it is because 
we have drawn from common sources, more 
especially Prof. Max Miiller. But the incor- 
rectness of his reference to my book makes 
me doubt whether Sir George Cox has not 
confounded my work with some other. 

2. The statement that I have charged 
Herodotos with making himself responsible for 
the truth of the tale of the phoenix, whereas he 
‘‘ distinctly disclaims all responsibility” for it, 
has been borrowed by Sir George Cox (and 
Prof. Jebb) from Mr. Verrall. Mr. Verrall, 
however, never took the trouble to look at my 
note on the passage, or even my previous refer- 
ence to the fact on p. xxii. of the Introduction. 
Had -he done so, he and his followers would 
never have confounded the legend about the 
phoenix, which Herodotos tells us he derived 
from others, with the tale of the phoenix, which 
the Greek writer gives on his own authority. 
The same tale had been already told by 
Hekataeos, the authenticity of whose fragments 
has been long ago proved by Wiedemann 
against the doubts of the Continental critics 
which have been reproduced in the Edinburgh 
Review. I imagined (wrongly, as it seems) that 
Herodotean critics in this country were ac- 
quainted with the results of the discussion. 
Now, as Wiedemann remarks in regard to the 
phoenix ((eschichte Aegyptens, p. 86), 

‘Tt is impossible to assume that Hekataeos and 
Herodotos, whose visits to Egypt were separated 
by so many years, could both have received the 
same false information to their enquiries about 
things perfectly well known in Egypt; they must 
rather have copied the one from the other, since 
both related the same tale, and the copyist can 
only have been Herodotos.”’ 

This proof of my ‘‘unfairness” to Herodotos, 
which is singled out by Sir George Cox, is a 
good sample of the criticism with which my 
criticism of the Greek historian has been met. 
Ex hoe disce omnia. A. H. Sayce. 








““ HUNTING TIE WREN.” 
Magdalene College, Cambridge: May 14, 1834. 

I am very glad to see that this very interest- 
ing subject has attracted notice once more, for 
I am sure that much light has to be thrown 
upon it before it can be understood. Permit 
me here to reproduce the following extracts 
from the history of the species as given in the 
fourth edition of Yarrell’s British Birds (vol. i., 
pp. 465, 466) :— 

‘“‘The curious custom of ‘hunting the wren’ has 
been mentioned by many writers, but little can be 
added to the accounts of it given by the late Sir 
Henry Ellis in his notes to Brand’s Popular Antiqui- 
ties (ii., p. 516), and by Thompson [Nat. Hist. 
Ireland, Birds, i., pp. 349-52]; though, from its 
practice obtaining in countries far apart, it is most 
likely of much greater antiquity than has been 
often supposed. It secms to have been first noticed 
by Charles Smith in his State of the County of Cork 
(ii , p. 334, note), published in 1750, as followed in 
the South of Ireland, and subsequently by Val- 
lancey (Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, iv., No. 13, 
p. 97). On Christmas Day boys and men, each 
using two sticks—one to beat the bushes, the other 
to fling at the bird—went out in a body to hunt 
and kill the wren, which, from its habit of making 
but short flights, was no doubt soon done to death. 
On the following day—the feast of St. Stephen— 
the dead bird, hung by the legs between two hoops, 
crossed at right angles and decked with ribbons, 
was carried about by the ‘ wren-boys,’ who sang a 
song, beginning ‘ Droeilin, Droeilin, ri ant-eum’ 
(that is, ‘Wren, Wren, king of birds’), and begged 
money to bury the wren.* ‘This ceremony, which, 





‘** To Mr. Norman Moore the editor is indebted 
for the Erse words of the song above quoted. In 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s Jieland: its Scenery, 
Character, &c. (i., pp. 23-25), the entire English 
version, a3 sung in the county Cork, is given, 
together with the musical notes of the time.” 





however it may have arisen, had become quite 
senseless, was, when Thompson wrote, falling into 
disuse, and in 1845 the then Mayor of Cork by 
proclamation forbade its continuance. Mr. Halli- 
well (Nursery Rhymes, ed. 2, p. 248) notices the 
same practice in the Isle of Man, and gives the 
words there sung; while on February 4, 1846 (as 
appears by the Literary Gazette, p. 131, of the 7th 
of that month), Mr. Crofton Croker drew attention 
to the subject at a meeting of the British Archaeo- 
logical Association, and it was stated that a similar 
custom existed in Pembrokeshire, where, on 
Twelfth Day, a wren was carried from house to 
house in a box with glass windows, surmounted 
by a wheel to which ribbons were hung. Sonnini 
(Voyage dans la Haute et la Basse Egypte, i., p. 18) 
mentions a like ceremony practised a century ago, 
towards the end of December, at La Ciotat, near 
Marseilles, but there the wren’s murderers were 
armed with swords and pistols, and their victim 
was slung toa pole borne, as if it were a heavy 
load, on the shoulders of two men, who paraded 
the village, and then, after gravely weighing it in 
a pair of scales, all [present] gave themselves up to 
festivity. 

‘It is for antiquaries to throw light on the origin 
of this widely spread custom, of which many 
unsatisfactory explanations have been attempted. 
It has been ascribed to a wren which, alighting on 
a drumhead, roused and saved from defeat some 
Protestant troops in the Irish civil wars of the 
seventeenth century. Others refer it to a similar 
incident some centuries earlier in the wars of the 
Danish occupation of Ireland. Others say that 
the wren was an object of so great veneration to 
the ‘ Druids’ that the early Christian missionaries 
enjoined its persecution upon all adherents of the 
new faith. Any speculations would here be futile, 
though one cannot but be struck by some coin- 
cidences. The wren, in the first line of the Irish 
song, is called the king of birds. The Pembroke- 
shire ceremony was, or is, performed on Twelfth 
Day—the feast of the Three Kings—and the bird 
was also spoken of as the king. The common 
name: of the bird, shared to some extent with the 
golden-crested wren, in most European languages, 
Basilishos, Regulus, Reyezuelo, Reatino, Roitelet, Zaun- 
kénig, Ellekonge, Winterkoninkje, and so forth—all 
assign to it the kingly dignity. These names 
probably are connected with the old and well- 
known fable of birds choosing for their king that 
one of them which should mount highest in the 
air. This the eagle seemed to do, and all were 
ready to do him homage, when a loud burst of 
song was heard, and perched upon the eagle’s head 
was the exultant wren, which, unseen and unfelt, 
had been borne aloft by the giant. In England 
the story does not seem to have had hold, and, so 
far from ascribing royal qualities to our little 
favourite, it is nearly everywhere known to us by 
the humbler name of ‘ Kitty’ or ‘Jenny’ Wren.”’ 

Some parts of the foregoing extracts may be 
new to the readers of the ACADEMY ; and to me 
it would be a great satisfaction if anyone could 
point to any reasonable explanation of this very 
curious and doubtless very ancient custom, for 
such must be deemed one that, without reason- 
able cause assigned, extends from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to those of St. George’s 
Channel. ALFRED NEWTON. 








THE ‘‘ SWiNBEORG”’ OF KING ALFRED’S WILL. 

Weston-super-Mare: May 15, 1884. 

In King Alfred’s will (Pauli, Zife of Alfred, 
p. 409), we find that an arrangement as to the 
destiny of certain lands was made by Ethelred 
and Alfred at a Witenagemote at Swinbeorg. 
Has this place been identified? I had con- 
jectured that the name is found in that of 
Swanborough hundred in Wilts; but I was 
unaware till a few days since of the exact spot. 
In Mr. G. Laurence Gomme’s Primitive Folk- 
Moots (Sampson Low, 1880) I read (p. 108) :— 
‘¢ The Rev. R. Nicholson kindly informs me that 
by the side of the road between Woodborough 
and Pewsey, Wilts, and in the parish of Manning- 
ford Bruce, is a hillock on which grow two or 
three ash-trees of no great age, but which may 
possibly spring from the site of an old tree. It is 
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called ‘Swanborough Tump,’ or ‘Swanborough 
Ashes.’ Thename of the hundred is Swanborough ; 
and within the memory of an old man, who died 
a few years ago, courts used to be held there.” 
Where is the original register of Alfred’s Abbey 
at Winchester containing the will? That part 
of the MS. is said to be of about the date of 
1028. It would be interesting to ascertain the 
exact reading. But surely the Swinbeorg 
where Ethelred and Alfred stood must be 
Swanborough Tump, and from that important 
moot-hill the hundred took its name. Lands 
of Alfred at Bedwin, Pewsey, and Alton passed 
by his will-to his eldest son and heir, Edward, 
and these doubtless contained within their 
bounds this very Swanborough Tump. 
Henry GeorGE ToMKINs. 








FUNERAL SURVIVALS IN SOUTH-WEST FRANCE. 


Sare, par St-Jean-de-Luz: May 16, 1884, 

In the AcADEMY of May 10, p. 329, the 
following note of Eugéne Pelletan on the death 
of Louis XIV. is quoted with approval:— 
‘* Lorsque le peuple apprit la mort du grand 
roi, il alluma un feu de joie 4 chaque carrefour, 
et il improvisa une farandole.” I do not deny 
the feeling of relief at the death of the King; 
but I cannot think that the funeral- or death- 
fire at the cross-roads was ‘“‘un feu de joie.” 
The custom is still kept up in parts of France, 
especially in the South-west. It is dying out, 
and is nowhere universally observed, but it is 
still usual in the parish from which I write ; the 
mark of the last such fire on the road close by 
is hardly yet obliterated. I have endeavoured 
to get at the meaning attached to the ceremony, 
but without much success. The most common 
reply is that it is done ‘‘ pour prier;” every 
passer by the lighted fire is supposed to say 
a ‘‘ paternoster ” for the benefit of the deceased ; 
in one case a stone was said to be thrown by 
each on to a heap at the north-eastern corner 
of the cross-roads. In the minds of some the 
fire itself seems to constitute the essential part 
of the rite, in that of others the prayer ; while 
some regard more the cross-roads, and will 
light the fire only on such spots, others are not 
so particular about this; and many do it simply 
from habit. The straw-stuffed mattress usually 
supplies the material, but not invariably; in 
the towns only a very little straw is burnt. 
This, I think, shows that the fires lighted at 
the cross-roads at the death of Louis XIV. 
were not necessarily ‘‘ feux de joie.” 

Of analogous survivals in South-west France, 
the saint whose image was placed at the end 
of bridges in Guyenne was invoked to preside 
at a birth. Witness the well-known hymn sung 
by Jean d’Albret at the birth of Henri IV.: 


‘* Nousté-Dame deii cap deii poun.”’ 


The latest writer on the Basques, l’abbé 
Haristoy, the first volume only of whose Le- 
cherches historiques sur le Pays-basque (Bayonne, 
1883) has appeared, admits that his former 
parishioners in La Soule practise a kind of 
obscure worship of trees in times of trouble. 
Of the worship of stones, of offerings and 
prayers addressed in caves and holes to fairies, 
I have known instances both among Basques 
and Gascons; and older documents contain 
traces of many other similar survivals of former 
religions, WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpay, ry 4 26,8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lec- 
ture, “Fermentation and Distillation,’ III., by 
Prof. W. Noel Hartley. 

TUESDAY, May 27, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Physiology of Nerve and Muscle,” IV., by Prof. 


gee, 

8p.m. Anthropological : ‘‘ Remains from Ceme- 
teries in the Island of Antiparos,” by Mr. Theodore 
Bent; “The Koeboes of Sumatra,’”” by Mr. H. O. 
Forbes j “The Osteology of the Koeb<es of Su- 
matra,” by Dr. J, G. Garson, 





8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “Wood Pavement in 
the Metropolis,” by Mr. G. H. Stayton. 
WEDNESDAY, are SPM. Society of Arts: “ Prima’ 

Batteries for Electric Lighting,” by Mr. I. Probert. 

8p.m. Geological. 
8 p.m. Society of Literature: “A Critical 

Examination of the Character of Macbeth,” by Mr. 

. H. Garrett. 
THURSDAY, May 29,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Flame 
and Oxidation,” V., by Prof. Dewar. 
8p.m. Society of Arts. 
8 p.m. Educational: Presidential Address, by 
the Rev. Dr. H. Montagu Butler. 
Frimay, May 30, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Street 

Architecture in Indis,” by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘Les Couleurs,” by 

M. E. Mascart. 

SATURDAY, May 31.3p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Micro- 
scopical Geology,” III., by Prof. Bonney, 





SCIENCE. 
Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts. 
' Photozincographed by Col. A. C. Cooke. 


With Translations by W. Basevi Sanders. 
(Published by Authority. ) 


In this second part of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Manuscripts” we do not find a series of 
original charters like those in the first part, 
which contained the Canterbury documents, 
the best set in existence anywhere out of the 
British Museum. But if this volume gives us 
a more mixed collection, it is not on that 
account the less useful. The benefit of good 
facsimiles of undoubted originals consists in 
this, that it authenticates the forms of drafting 
deeds and of penmanship for certain periods, 
and affords a sound basis for the criticism 
of other deeds, whether purporting to be 
originals or only honest copies. This is the 
advantage to be derived from a select series 
such as the first part of the ‘‘ Ordnance Survey 
Facsimiles” and the four volumes from the 
British Museum. But such choice examples 
form altogether but a small proportion of this 
‘¢ diplomatic ”’ literature, which fills the six 
volumes of Kemble, and of which there exists 
perhaps enough to fill two volumes more. 
The present volume is characterised rather by 
mixture than selection, so that it presents a 
sample of what may be called high average 
quality. Thus an opportunity is afforded to 
the student of exercising that discrimination 
for which former publications have supplied 
elementary and guiding principles. 

The volume contains fifty-four documents, 
of which the first eighteen belong to the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster; these are fol- 
lowed by seventeen from the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter; the remaining nineteen 
being from ten different proprietors, among 
which five from the library of the Earl of 
Ilchester form the largest single contribution. 

The facsimile No. vii. of the Westminster 
documents clears up a doubt which hung 
over the fate of one of the most remarkable 
pieces of Saxon antiquity. Mr. Sanders very 
justly describes it as ‘‘one of those curious 
narratives concerniag property that are not 
unfrequently met with among the Anglo- 
Saxon charters.” But there are very few 
extant pieces which equal this one for interest. 
It is a history of the personal vicissitudes of 
the previous owners of the two estates of 
Send and Sunbury, and how those estates 
consequently came through Dunstan into the 
possession of the church of Westminster. 
This record was first published by Mr. 
Kemble in 1857 in the Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute. Mr. Kemble died 
before the proofs were revised. All that he 
had said about the original was this :—‘‘ The 


very remarkable document which I here print, 
with a translation, is one of the title-deeds of 
Westminster.” It did not follow from this 
statement that Westminster was the present 
resting-place of the original. More than one 
enquirer has failed to trace it. After Kemble, 
Mr. Thorpe printed it in his Diplomatarium 
(1865) with this note :—‘ Unfortunately, I 
have not been successful in finding the MS., 
notwithstanding the good-will of the 
authorities at Westminster.” This uncertainty 
is now dissipated; among the facsimiles of 
the Ordnance Survey the document lies before 
us in good condition and in the unmistakable 
lineaments of the tenth century. 

The Exeter documents are historically 
famous as having figured largely in the 
Dissertatio Epistolaris of George Hickes 
(1705)—a treatise which first gave a critical 
basis to this study. It is singular that 
Kemble added nothing to Hickes’s informa- 
tion about these Exeter deeds Perhaps he 
assumed that Hickes had exhausted that 
deposit; he does not appear to have visited 
the archives at Exeter; he simply adopted 
those deeds which he found printed in Hickes, 
and thus left several remarkable documents 
unnoticed, some of which are now published 
for the first time. Six of the Exeter deeds 
are concerned with land in Cornwall, and 
these preserve many old Cornish place-names, 
which will probably supply new and welcome 
material to the Celtic philologist. 

It is an excellent feature of Mr. Sanders’ 
work that he furnishes the previous literary 
history of each document, with the necessary 
referencesnot only to Wanley, Hickes, Kemble, 
and Thorpe, but also now and then to local 
historians who have published them or con- 
tributed to their illustration. He has also 
brought together some valuable information 
about the persons and estates concerned, by 
which light is thrown cither on the trans- 
action itself or, where the transaction is 
doubtful, upon the motive of the documentary 
fabrication. An illustration of this is afforded 
by No. ii. of the Westminster scries, This 
purports to be a grant by Offa, in 785, of the 
estate of Aldenham to St. Peter’s, West- 
minster. As penmanship, and for general 
composition, it is a very skilful work, which 
might easily be mistaken for a writing of the 
eighth century; but the grammar of the 
Saxon part betrays the man of the thirteenth 
century; and, when Mr. Sanders informs us 
that there was litigation about this estate in 
1249, the history of the piece becomes pretty 
clear. But any inference we may draw 
applies only to the history of the writing 
before us, and does not touch the question of 
right. 

A still more important instance occurs 
among the Exeter charters. There are in 
existence five documents purporting to be 
grants of land by King Athelstan to the 
church at Exeter, and all bearing the im- 
possible date of 670. They are not by any 
means such contemptible documents as so 
absurd an error might seem to imply. 
Though condemned by Hickes, they were 
partially vindicated by Kemble; one of them 
has even been justified as to its substance by 
the discovery of the genuine deed for the 
same transaction. Here Mr. Sanders brings 
in a quotation from Domesday, which speaks 
,of documents submitted to the Domesday 
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surveyors at Exeter, that will in all prob- 
ability help to give the required clue to the 
history of this problematical group of writings. 
These documents have been referred to 
not only by such historians as Kemble, Free- 
man, Stubbs, and J. R. Green, but also, lately, 
by Mr. Seebohm and Prof. Pollock, and other 
writers on the history of land tenure; and 
hence it becomes a matter of increasing im- 
portance that we should ascertain the relative 
historical value of each piece in a collection 
which is of the most various quality. No- 
thing contributes so much to a scientific basis 
of criticism as good facsimiles like those now 
before us. J. Earwe, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EDITING OF MEDIAEVAL TEXTS. 
London: May 17, 1881. 

Mr. Hessels having misunderstood the pur- 
port of my last letter to the AcaDEmy, I ven- 
ture again to trespass on your space. Mr. 
Hessels is apparently indignant that I still 
persist in terming Dr. Buddensieg’s JWiclif a 
critical edition. He would have us believe that 
critical scholarship is purely a matter of palaeo- 
graphy. Now, the historical student is, as a 
rule, perfectly indifferent to philology ; he reads 
a text for the thought or facts which it con- 
tains, and not for its word-forms. He wants a 
readable text, whence he can easily draw the 
sense of his author. I am quite ready to 
admit the importance of philological study ; 
I am quite content that Mr. Hessels and other 
philologists who want mediaeval texts edited 
in one fashion rather than another should fill 
columns of the ACADEMY with indignant pro- 
test till they attain their end. The historical 
student can look on with perfect indifference 
so long as the success of Mr. Hessels and his 
fellows does not mean that the labour of read- 
ing mediaeval texts will be seriously augmented. 
But there are two points in this controversy 
which do affect the historical student. First, 
if mediaeval texts are to be edited verbatim 
from the MSS., all forms which are calculated 
to puzzle the ordinary reader should be accom- 
panied by explanatory foot-notes, or rather, for 
easier’ perusal, the ordinary form put in the 
text and the MS. eccentricity in the foot-note. 
Mr. Hessels seems to make light of the difti- 
culties presented by orthographical (sic) eccen- 
tricity to the historical reader. Now, if I 
mistake not, he once told me that he would, if 
he could, reproduce even the MS. abbreviations 
in the text. In other words, he would publish 
much such a text as the early printer did; 
every abbreviation and every eccentricity of the 
MS. before him would be reproduced, regard- 
less of sense and regardless of the difficulty of 
perusal. If I do not misinterpret Mr. Hessels’ 
views, he would vastly prefer Otto Brunfels’ 
edition of the 7'rialogus, with its mediaeval 
spelling, to Lechler’s, with its classical Latinity. 
Yet the historian who wishes to study life and 
thought, and not spelling, would undoubtedly 
declare for Lechler. Mr. Hessels may perhaps 
assert that one text is as easy to read as the 
other. For him, possibly; personally, I had 
spent hours over a page of Brunfels’ edition 
before I became aware that Lechler’s text was 
far more readable. All I ask is that the task 
of the historical student shall not be made too 
hard for the sake of the palaeographer. Palaco- 
graphy, albeit an important art, is but the 
handmaiden of history, and her first duty is to 
make things easy for her mistress. The mere 
palaeographer can only produce a text inferior 
to the worst photograph ; the historical student 
wants more than that. This brings me to my 
second point with regard to Mr. Hessels’ pro- 
test; that is its extremely narrow view of what 


is to be understood by a critical edition. He 
asserts that an edition is critical or otherwise 
according as it satisfies a certain palaeographical 
canon. That canon may be of the utmost im- 
portance to the philologist, and for his sake, 
perhaps, to be followed. For the historical 
reader it may be rather a nuisance than a 
blessing. For the purposes of such a reader 
the palaeographer pure and simple is quite 
incapable of preparing a critical edition. A 
critical edition to the historian is one edited by 
aman who has made a study of the works of 
his author, of the thought of his time, and of 
the inner meaning of mediaeval life. This 
knowledge, just as much as palaeographical 
detail, is needed to produce a critical edition ; 
and this knowledge is not wanting in Dr. 
Buddensieg. Does Mr. Hessels think that 
without this study the palaeographer can be a 
critical editor? Would he not be the first to 
assert that such a man ought not to venture on 
a mediaeval text? What would he think, for 
example, if an editor attempted, say, one of the 
chief philosophical works of Wiclif, following 
accurately the spelling of his MS., but abso- 
lutely ignorant of the philosophy of Wiclif’s 
time, perhaps even of the contents of Wiclif’s 
greatest philosophical work, the T'rialogus 
Such a thing is possible, albeit improbable. 
Would Mr. Hessels consider that such an editor 
could produce a critical edition? Let him 
admit that something more is required to pro- 
duce a critical edition than a mere mechanical 
reproduction of the MS. There is a scholarship 
which extends beyond, though it ought to in- 
clude, the art of palaeography, and that scholar- 
ship is an absolute necessity for all editions 
which are to be critical for historical purposes. 
The existence of that scholarship in Dr. 
Buddensieg has produced—to use the expres- 
sion of Mr. Poole—a ‘‘ work of signal merit,” 
for which every historical student will be grate- 
ful. The Wyclif Society may be congratulated 
if they obtain editors who in any degree ap- 
proach the same standard. Kari PEArRson. 





Cambridge: May 17, 1884. 

Mr. Poole has done well, I think, in quoting 
the identical words he wrote in the Modern 
Review regarding the editing of the Wiclif 
volumes, as the extract quoted by Dr. Budden- 
sieg suggested an opposite method to that 
which he publicly advocated. I may perhaps 
be permitted to say a few words more, which, 
I trust, need not give rise to further correspond- 
ence. 

When I wrote my first letter of March 29 
(AcapEmy, April 12) I did not know on what 
particular Wiclif work Mr. Poole was engaged. 
I had received, through the great kindness of 
Mr. Furnivall, proof-sheets of two Wiclif works 
now in the press (De civili dominio and De incar- 
natione Verbi), and had always been under the 
impression that the first was edited by Mr. 
Matthew, the latter by Mr. Poole. As these 
proof-sheets showed, I thought, that these two 
editors faithfully adhered to the words and 
spellings of their MSS., or recorded in a foot- 
note any reading of the MS. or MSS. which 
they felt compelled to reject for the text, I 
felt at liberty to tell Dr. Buddensieg that this 
was the true method of editing “ critically.” 
Dr. Buddensieg’s own method I called a bad 
one, with which we were already more “ fami- 
liar ” in this country than he imagined. 

It now turns out that Mr. Poole has in hand 
the De civili dominio, and Mr. Harris (also of 
Oxford) the De incarnatione Verbi, The remarks 
I have made must, therefore, refer to these 
two editors, not to Mr. Matthew, who has just 
informed me, to my great regret, that he, 
objecting to the “strange” spellings of his 
MSS., has altered them, and is not able to go 
over his work again to rectify this. 

Mr, Poole will, no doubt, pardon me if Ido 





not quite understand how he could, on four or 
five occasions, declare, in very distinct terms, 
that he agrees with me, and yet “ consider 
this question of orthography to be of no very 
great moment.” Iam contending (and I know 
many agree with me) for the faithful reproduc- 
tion of all MSS., because several years’ hard 
work on Mediaeval Latin has taught me the 
great value of such faithful reproduction, even 
of so-called evident mistakes. I consider the 
orthography to be of immense importance, even 
if only one language were concerned; but in 
the case of Mediaeval-Latin texts the ortho- 
graphy of the MSS. is of importance, not only 
for the study of Mediaeval Latin itself, but for 
that of all the Romance languages, which, as 
we know, embraces a large portion of the 
English tongue. It is some comfort to know 
that Mr. Poole is, indeed, of opinion that MSS. 
should be faithfully adhered to, and, so far, we 
agree; but, when it comes to stating our 
reasons for adopting such a method, Mr. Poole 
gives no reason whatever for his opinion, and 
mine (the study of palaeography and philology) 
he ‘‘ considers to be of no very great moment.” 
This is not, I think, agreeing with me. How- 
ever, there is no immediate danger, as Mr. 
Poole’s text will satisfy, I believe, all reason- 
able demands. And I may, perhaps, hope that, 
when Mr. Poole has made the enquiries which 
I invited Dr. Buddensieg to make, we shall 
arrive at a more complete agreement than seems 
to exist between us at present. 
J. H. HEsseExs. 





Frenchay Rectory, Bristol : May 10, 1884. 

In editing ninth- to cleventh-century MS. 
material for the Clarendon Press, chiefly the 
work of Anglo-Saxon and Irish penmen, I 
ventured on a deviation from the MSS. not 
mentioned by Mr. R. L. Poole in his letter in 
the last ACADEMY, and, therefore, I suppose 
not adopted by him; I mean the introduction 
of capital letters after full stops. This seems 
to me to flow naturally from the first of his 
two admitted exceptions—the alteration of the 
original punctuation. With regard to all other 
capital letters, I faithfully followed the eccentri- 
cities of the original scribes, omitting them 
before proper names, and inserting them in 
their capricious and unmeaning, though rare, 
appearances at the commencement of other and 
ordinary words. It is to be hoped that we may 
shortly have in England, what Dr. Buddensieg 
states that they have already in Germany, 
generally accepted rules, laid down by some 
central literary authority, to regulate these and 
other details. The modernisation of the ortho- 
graphy in certain past volumes of the Rolls 
Series, and in such present undertakings as Mr. 
W. de Gray Birch’s Cartularium Anglo-Saxon- 
‘cum, seems to me to detract considerably from 
the value of those publications. 
F. E. WARREN, 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LATIN LEXICON. 
Edinburgh : May 5, 1884. 

The following list of Latin words not found 
in our latest and best Latin Lexicon, that of 
Profs. Lewis and Short—and the list is by 
no means an exhaustive one—was jotted 
down in the course of my reading for Prof. 
Wolfflin’s complete Latin Thesaurus, shortly to 
be published. The books read were the Com- 
mentaries on the New Testament (ed. Migne) 
of that by no means out-of-the-way writer, 
Jerome. The list may be useful in showing 
how far we still are from perfection even in a 
branch of study which has been more industri- 
ously and centinuously pursued than perhaps 
any other. And it may also be interesting to 
the many careful students among your readers 
who may like to enrich the margins of their 





own copies therewith, 
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Coevangelista, Comm. Philem. 755; Com- 
matice, Comm. Matt. 4.205; Comparticipatio, 
Comm. Eph. 2.591; dispensatorie, Comm. 
Philem. 766; gazophylacium, Comm. Matt. 
4,227; incentrix, Comm. Tit. 2.716; jocularitas, 
Comm. Eph. 3.641; locutorium, Comm. Eph. 
1.584; morticinium, Comm. Gal. 2.435; pro- 
passio, Comm. Matt. 1.29; pseudoevangelista, 
pseudomagister, Comm. Eph. 2.615; quadras- 
adis, Comm. Gal. 1.377; reseratio, Orig. Hom. 
Luc. 14.289; revulnero, Comm. Gal. 3.499; 
trinomius, Comm. Matt. 1.57. 

JAMES B. JOHNSTON. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


A SERIES of seven ‘‘ Davis Lectures” will be 
given in the gardens of the Zoological Society on 
Thursdays, at 5p.m., beginning on June 5. The 
lecturers will be Profs. Flower, Mivart, and 
Parker, Messrs. G. J. Romanes, J. E. Harting, 
Henry Seebohm, and P. L. Sclater. 


By a strange coincidence it was on the first 
anniversary of the death of Mr. James Young 
(not Thomas Young, as in the obituary notice in 
the ACADEMY of last week) that Dr. Angus 
Smith died. James Young bore, we are told, 
the heavy expense of printing, for a limited 
gratuitous circulation, the sumptuous volume 
of Graham’s papers to which we referred. 
James Young, of paraffine renown, was also the 
founder of the Chair of Chemical Technology 
in the Andersonian Institution at Glasgow. 


Iy connexion with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Congress of French Geographical Socie- 
ties at Toulouse, a geographical exhibition will 
be opened there on June 1. Special attention 
will be given to the geology, anthropology, 
and ethnology of the region, and to the map of 
Spain and Portugal. Prizes are offered for 
essays and monographs on communes and 
special districts, and for maps and plans for 
school geography. 

Tue May number of the Journal of the 
Geological Society contains the address which 
was delivered by Mr. J. W. Hulke on his 
retirement from the presidential chair. It pre- 
sents a masterly review of the present state 
of our knowledge of the Dinosauria. Mr. 
Hulke on Saturday last (May 10) met the 
Geologists’ Association at the Crystal Palace, 
and delivered a most instructive discourse on 
the models of extinct reptiles, so well known 
to every visitor to the Palace grounds, which 
were executed more than thirty years ago by 
Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins. 


Mr. Hueu Mutter has published in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society of 
Edinburgh an interesting paper “On River- 
Terracing.” After sketching the history of 
opinion on this subject, he describes the several 
forms of terrace, and discusses their origin. 
By far the larger number of river-terraces in 
this country belong to a well-marked type, for 
which the author proposes the name of ‘ amphi- 
theatre terrace.” 











MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Camsripce Pumoxocrcat Socrery.—( Thurs zy, 
May 1.) 


S. 8. Lewis, Esa., in the Chair.—A paper was read 
by Mr. Verrall on ‘‘ Hor. Curm. iii. 30.",—This poem, 
the epilogue to the original collection of lyric 
poetry published by Horace, stands in a close rela- 
tion to the prologue, Carm.i.1. The metre com- 
mon to the two is distinguished fiom those of the 
lyric poems proper by having no ‘‘stanzas,’’ in 
the true metrical sense of the word. In the pro- 
logue the theme is the pleasure of the poet in his 
work, his enjoyment in overcoming now and then 
the difficulties of a foreign verse, and his happiness 
in the world of the fancy, when, like Virgil’s secreti 
pi, he also secernitur poprlo and enters the pios lucos 





(iii. 4, 5) and the gelidum nemus of the inspiring god. 
(See Wickham, ad loc.) This reward he already 
has, already possesses the doctarum hederae praemia 
Srontium. That he may attain another reward and 
a place among lyric poets is a hope which he dares 
not express more directly than by his extravagant 
exultation if it should be fulfilled— 
** quodsi me lyricis vatibus inseres 
sublimi feriam sidera vertice.”’ 
It is worth while to notice the exact suggestion con- 
veyed by the metaphor inserere. Meaning originally 
to ‘‘ graft,’’ itis inconsistent with full resemblance. 
The graft may be better or worse than the stock ; 
it must be different. So in ii. 5, 21, the word is 
applied to a resemblance of different things which 
deceive the eye— 
‘* quem si puellarum insereres choro 
mire sagaces falleret hospites 
discrimen obscurum. ’ 


‘Rightly or wrongly,’’ says Mr. Munro in his 
comparison of the two great Roman lyrists, ‘‘I 
look on Catullus as the peer of Alcaeus and Sappho ; 
to Horace I assign a different rank.’’ Catullus, 
like the Greeks, aims at the direct expression of 
intense personal feeling. The lyric of Horace, 
speaking generally, does not make the attempt. 
He would not have allowed the superiority, having 
an opinion of his own on Catullus’ success, but he 
was not unaware of the difference in aim. It is to 
be seen whether he is consistent in this view. In 
his epilogue (iii. 30), Horace, laying aside the lyre, 
ashe probably thought, for ever, regards his 
achievement complacently, and claims as his due, 
not the ivy of happy inspiration, but that other 
crown, the laurel of the Pythian victor-poet— 


** sume superbiam 
quaesitam meritis et mihi Delphica 
lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam.’’ 

It is interesting to observe exactly what are the 
merita upon which he lays stress. About one thing 
he is certain—his work is of the quality to be re- 
membered; it is aere perennius, more lasting than 
the bronze of the monumental statue and tablet, or, 
as he puts it in another place, than the marble 
inscription, incisa notis marmora publicis; it will 
arrest attention. more certainly than the height of 
the pyramids. The praise, like the work, is 
‘fexact;’’ the poetry of Horace has not stirred 
men very profoundly, but scarcely anything has 
been as much remembered. Horace “ finished ”’ 
his work (exegit), gave it that clear-cut form which 
is specific against decay. Not less noteworthy in 
its precision is the language of the latter part of 
the epilogue, which states in terms the praise 
which the poet expects. So long as the religion of 
Rome shall endure, there shall be said of him— 
what? Not that he had given voice to the fear, 
the awe, the suspense, the triumphs and regrets, 
resolves and repentances, of his countrymen during 
a supreme national crisis. He had done all this, 
though he could not speak, as Catullus, the 
language of the single heart; and when after- 
wards he resumed by command the national lyre, 
he thanks his muse 


** quod monstror digito praetereuntium 
Romanae fidicen lyrae.”’ 


But a poet may express the feelings of millions, 
and yet be forgotten along with them. Very 
different is the language of the epilogue :— 


** dicar, qua violens obstrepit Aufidus 
et qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 
regnavit populorum, ex humili potens, 
princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
deduxisse modos.”’ 


He claims nothing more, for certain, than success- 
ful originality in a technical process, in the bard 
task described in the prologue, of introducing 
Greek lyric verse to ‘ Italian measures.’’ The 
ambiguous position of the words ex humili potens 
suggests, as Mr. Wickham observes in his note, a 
arallel between the poet and Daunus, the hero of 
taly and of Apulia in particular, an Illyrian 
exile, according to the legend, who became king. 
In turning Latin to the rhythm of Sappho and 
Alcaeus, Horace, like the chicftain, had risen 
above adverse circumstances. But what is the 
meaning of the reference to the Aufidus, and of 
the words pauper aquae? No notice appears to 
have been taken of these points, but in Horace 
they cannot be supposed accidental. It is disputed 





whether the limitation of place is to qualify dicar 
or deduxisse. The answer is that the application, 
like that of ex humili potens, is double. On the one 
hand, the poet would not seem to claim with cer- 
tainty more than a local reputation ; on the other 
hand, the place has an important bearing on the 
achievement. But what is this bearing, and why 
should it be worth noticing that the transference 
of Greek lyrics has been achieved in Apulia? The 
explanation lies in the metaphor deduxisse. ‘‘ The 
use of deducere,’? says Mr. Wickham, ‘‘ seems akin 
to that of deducere coloniam, ‘ to have made the lyric 
poetry of Aecolia at home among Italian mea- 
sures.’’? Mr. Page repeats the note without 
remark. I submit that the metaphor is not 
deducere coloniam, but deducere rivum, fontem, or 
aquam, the agricultural operation of bringing a 
stream to irrigate a soil too dry. (See the Dict. 
s.ov. deducere, deductio.) The dry soil is that hard 
Latin of whose egestas Lucretius complains; the 
stream is the —- lyric of Greece. Thus, the 
oint of the local description is plain enough. As 
aunus, the Italian hero, is a parable of the 
Italian poet, so the droughty region of siticulosa 
Apulia and its head-strong, rebellious torrent are a 
arable of the patrius sermo, scanty of stream as 
Bonthann Italy and, like Aufidus, unmanageable. 
(Note the preposition in obstrepit.) The compari- 
son of Greek literary sources to fountains and 
streams was familiar from Lucretius and Virgil ; 
indeed, Horace himself had used it already (i. 26, 
11, fontibus integris, fidibus novis). It can be no 
accident that the Aufidus appears again, in the 
later book (iv. 9), in close connexion with the 
poet’s literary achievement— 
“ ne forte credas interitura quae 
longe sonantem natus ad Aufidum 
non ante volgatas per artes 
verba loquor socianda chordis.”’ 


As there is here no metaphor such as deduxisse, and 
no such accompanying touch as pauper aquae, the 
words ‘‘by the far-sounding Aufidus’’ might be 
merely a convenient description of Venusia. But 
in the odes of Horace small part is allowed to mere 
convenience; and I read this verse rather as an 
apology to the native stream, whose sound, softened 
by distance, tuned the young ear, which was to 
choose words from Latin musical enough to be 
‘“‘married to the string.’? Similar thoughts 
abound in modern poetry, and, if it be objected 
that they are too modern for Horace, is it possible 
to ignore the intention in the description (iv. 3, 9) 
of the poet’s fit and favourite place of abode ?— 
**quae Tibur aquae fertile praefluunt 

et spissae nemorum comae bi 

fingent Aeolio carmine nobilem.’’ ‘ 
Surely this ‘‘ fashioning ”’ or ‘‘ moulding ’’ by the 
waterfalls and the leaves of one fitted to win renown 
in the song, whose name recalls the music, of 
Sappho doubtless, but also of the winds, is a 
thought not without affinity to the modern 
thought— 

** And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face.’’ 
This, then, is the extent of the claim which Horace 
makes in his epilogue—to have enriched Latin by 
new metrical forms. Doubtless as a national ser- 
vice it deserved remembrance. Butit is not of the 
service, as a service, that Horace is solely thinking. 
He is speaking of the permanence of his work, and 
the words must be read in connexion with the 
commencement of the epilogue. Horace believed 
that though he had not written the poctry of a 
a Latin Alcaeus, still less of a Latin Sappho, though 
he had not even equalled his modcls iu musical 
sound, he had, with the help of their suggestions, 
hit upon certain rhythms which, with the utmost 
aid of rhetoric, would hold their place in the 
memory :— 
‘*scilicet inprobac 

crescunt divitiae ; tamen 

curtae nescio quid semper abest rei—’’ 
this is not passionate, nor even, in the common 
sense, poetic—but it sticks to the mind. 

Society or Antiquantes.--( Thursday, May 15.) 
Epwin Fresurietp, Esa., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Leveson Gower exhibited two Romano-Brit’sh 
urns from Crowhurst, found about six feet below 
the surface of the ground; and a MS. pedigree of 
Streatfeild, compiled by the Rev. Thos. Streat- 
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feild, the arms tricked with characteristic taste and 
accuracy.—Rev. H. J. Cheales exhibited a coloured 
tracing of a mural painting from the spandril of 
the eastern pillar of the north arcade of All 
Saints’ church, Friskney, Lincolnshire. In the 
centre is the figure of Christ holding a flag, with 
the remains of nimbed heads below. Mr. Cheales 
considered the painting represented the resurrec- 
tion; but the majority of the members present 
were rather of opinion that the subject was the 
Ascension, especially as there were two objects 
below the figure resembling the footmarks usual 
in representations of the Ascension. It is true, 
however, that the flag is rarely introduced into 
pictures of that event.—Mr. Octavius Morgan 
exhibited the earliest charter of the borough of 
Newport, Monmouthshire, which is an inspexi- 
mus by Humfrey Earl of Stafford, dated April 3, 
1427, of a charter of his ancestor Hugh Earl of 
Stafford in 1385, the original of which is lost. The 
borough is not created by the charter, but pre- 
existing liberties are defined and further privi- 
leges granted, the concurrent jurisdictions of the 
officers of the Earl and the town being specified.— 
Mr. Milman made a few remarks on the charter, 
calling attention to several points of interest, 
among others to the fact that the cognizance of 
the death of children under a year old is removed 
from the coroner’s jurisdiction and reserved to the 
bishop of the diocese. 


PurtotoaicaL Socirery.—(Anniversary Meeting, 
Friday, May 16.) 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
The President delivered his annual address prior 
to quitting office. After apologising for the 
scantiness of his material, in consequence of his 
absorbing work on the society’s Dictionary, he 
gave short obituaries of the chief members who 
had died in the past two years—Messrs. East- 
wick, Cayley, Triibner, Horton, &c. He then 
passed in review the papers read before the society 
during that period, and gave extracts from the 
fresh reports sent in to him—on the Slavonic 
Languages, by Mr. W. R. Morfill; on Hungarian, 
by M. Paul Hunfalvy and Mr. Patterson; on 
Turkish, by Mr. E. G. Browne; and on the 
Hamitic Languages of North Africa, by Mr. R. N. 
Cust.—Mr. Henry Sweet then read his report on 
**The Practical Study of Language,’’ urging the 
paramount importance of phonetics, and praising 
especially Prof. Storm’s work.—Dr. Murray then 
reported on the progress of the society’s Dictionary, 
and discussed certain points relating to it. He 
found great difficulty in making out the history 
and settling the etymology of Middle-English 
words: for instance, were ‘“ asleep,’’ ‘ awake,’ 
*faslope,’’ ‘‘asquint,’’ in origin adverbs, or adjec- 
tives, or participles’ ‘The logical development of 
words had given him great trouble: ‘‘art’’ and 
‘*article’’ were instances ; while, for a preposition 
like ‘‘above,’’ hours must be spent before all the 
extracts could be got into their separate senses, 
and the senses into orderly development. He then 
named, and thanked, the readers who had been 
making good the many defects in the quotations of 
parti. of the Dictionary, and sending fresh slips 
for common words in partii. Sixty-one reviews of 
part i. had appeared, and all approved the work 
generally. Some reviewers objected to the tech- 
nical words ; but the scientific men each complained 
how scantily his own science was represented. 
No hard. and-fast line could possibly be drawn in 
the matter; the editor must be trusted, and use 
his own discretion. Other reviewers were distressed 
at modern newspapers being used as authorities. 
They did not object to far inferior old newspapers, 
anonymous Commonwealth daily tracts, being so 
used; but to-day’s journals shocked them. The 
only rule was to take the best quotation you could 
get for the meaning you had to illustrate, and not 
be so silly as to choose a poor quotation because it 
had a big name tacked on to it.—Votes of thanks 
were passed to tlhe president for his address, and 
the report-writers for their reports; to the auditors 
of the treasurer’s accounts; and to the Council of 
University College for the use of the college rooms 
for the society’s mcetings.—On the proposal of 
Mr. Furnivall (who was the first to ask for a pen- 
sion for Dr. Murray), and on the seconding of Dr. 
Weymouth (to whom Mr. Gladstoue first referred), 

*pecial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Glad- 





stone for his grant of the pension of £250 to Dr. 
Murray, as editor of the socicty’s Dictionary.— 
The following members were then e‘ected officers 
for the ensuing year:—President, Prof. Skeat; 
vice-presidents, the Archbishop of Dublin, Whitley 
Stokes, A. J. Ellis, the Rev. Dr. R. Morris, H. 
Sweet, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, Prince L.-L. Bona- 
parte; ordinary members of council, Prof. A. 
Graham Bell, H. Bradshaw, E. L. Brandreth, W. R. 
Browne, Prof. Cassal, R. N. Cust, Sir J. F. Davis, 
F. T. Elworthy, H. Hucks Gibbs, H. Jenner, Dr. 
E. L. Lushington, R. Martineau, A. J. Patterson, 
J. Peile, Prof. Postgate, Prof. Rieu, Prof. Sayce, 
Dr. E. B. Tylor, H. Wedgwood, R. F. Weymouth ; 
treasurer, B. Dawson; hon. secretary, F. J. Fur- 
nivall.—Prof. Skeat then took the chair, and 
announced the establishment, that day, of the 
tripos for modern and mediaeval languages at 
Cambridge. 


FINE ART. 


MR. WHISTLER’S ARRANGEMENT in FLESH COLOUR and GRAY, 
at Messrs, DOWDESWEL LS’, 133, NEW BON!) STREET, two doors from 
the Grusvenor Gallery, Admission, One Shilling. 











THE ORIGIN OF GREEK ART. 


Die Anfinge der Kunst in Griechenland. By 
A. Milchhoeffer. (Leipzig: Brockhaus.) 


Wirt those who have busied themselves with 
Levantine archaeology Dr. Milchhéfer’s name 
will be sufficient to ensure a respectful hear- 
ing for what he has to say. Whether or not 
Wwe agree with the theories and conclusions 
propounded in his new work, they will have 
to be studied with serious attention by all who 
take an interest in the problems he has 
attempted to solve. There are few archae- 
ologists who have a greater first-hand know- 
ledge of the discoveries which have of late 
shed such a flood of light upon the early 
history of the Levant, and there are few also 
who are better qualified to discuss them. 

His book, therefore, cannot fail to be both 
stimulating and helpful to science. But it 
has one serious drawback which forces itself 
in almost every page upon these whose atten- 
tion has been specially directed to things 
Eastern. Dr. Milchhéfer is not an Orientalist, 
and it is becoming every year more manifest 
that some of the chief questions connected 
with the archaeology of the Levant can be 
adequately handled only by Oriental scholars. 
Not only has Dr. Milchhéfer fallen into several 
errors of detail, which further acquaintance 
with the art of Asia would have prevented, 
but he has also put forward a theory which, 
as it seems to me, takes us back to the crude 
speculations of half a century ago. 

Without denying—what indeed no archae- 
ologist can now deny—the influence of the 
Phoenicians upon early Greece, Dr. Milchhéfer 
seeks to minimise it as much as possible, and 
to trace the chief elements of archaic Greek 
art and culture to a primitive Aryan source. 
Krete becomes a centre of this prehistoric 
Aryan influence instead of being, as the old 
myths represented it, the seat of a civilising 
Semitic power, and a parallel is even found 
for the figures on the famous ring of Mykénae 
in the female figures of late Indian sculpture. 
The population of Asia Minor is tacitly 
assumed to have been of Aryan origin, and 
Etruscan is discovered to be a mixed language, 
partly ‘‘ Pelasgian”’ and partly Asianic. 

Dr. Milchhéfer’s conclusions rest in great 
measure on two arguments. One is that the 
symbol of the flying horse is of Aryan deriva- 
tion, and marks a product of Aryan art 
wherever it occurs; the other is that the 





lentoid gems are equally of Aryan invention 
and use, Krete more especially being their 
primitive home. Neither of these two argu- 
ments will be admitted for a moment by 
Orientalists. So far is the flying horse from 
being an Aryan symbol that it is met with 
on a Hittite gem surrounded by Hittite hiero- 
glyphs (Lajard: Culte de Mithra, xliv. 3); 
it was also known to Assyro-Babylonian art. 
This latter fact is indeed noticed by Dr. 
Milchhéfer, who endeavours te get rid of it 
by ascribing it to an ‘‘ Old-Persian influence.” 
Unfortunately, however, the winged horse 
occurs on the Assyrian monuments long before 
the existence of Persia was even surmised 
by the Assyrians ; and we now know that the 
winged animals of Persepolis go back to the 
early art of ‘‘Turanian”’ Susiana, which was, 
again, based on the art of primeval Chaldaea. 
Even Greek story connected Perseus and his 
flying steed with Joppa and the Képhenes or 
Phoenicians. 

Dr. Milchhéfer’s second argument must 
also be met by a negative. Mr. R. P. Greg 
possesses a seal of crystal which came from 
the neighbourhood of Beyrit, and has upon 
it a design which is identical with that on 
the lentoid gem figured 175 in Schliemann’s 
Mycenae. The heraldic style represented by 
this gem has long since been traced back to 
Asia Minor by Prof. Ernst Curtius, and recent 
discoveries have shown that it was originally 
derived from Babylonia through the medium 
of the Hittites. The mythological figures 
upon the lentoid gems, such as the deity 
who holds a demon-bird in each hand, or 
the person who grasps the horn of an ibex, 
are for the most part familiar to Assyriologists. 
The legend of Prométheus, which, as Dr. 
Milchh6’er points out, is represented on one or 
two of these gems, is found among a non- 
Aryan tribe of the Caucasus ; and, though the 
German scholar says that he will not *‘ waste ” 
his time in discussing the Semitic origin of the 
myths connected ‘ih Héraklés, the decipher- 
ment of the As: / 1 n inscriptions has proved 
that Héraklés cs but the Gisdhubar of the 
great Chaldaean Epic, the Baal Melkarth of 
Tyre. 

T have already alluded to the comparison 
made by Dr. Milchhéfer between the figures on 
the ring of Mykénae and the figures of late 
Hindu art. It is hard to understand how he 
can seriously believe that any parallelism 
is possible between what is separated by such 
an interval both of space and of time. As a 
matter of fact, the design on the ring in 
question presents no difficulty to those who 
have had much to do with archaic Babylonian 
cylinders. It is simply a copy of early 
Babylonian work, modified by the peculiar 
art of Asia Minor. The flounced dresses of 
the Babylonian priests have been transferred 
to Amazonian priestesses, and their feet have 
been shod with boots with the ends turned 
up, while the double-headed axe of Asia 
Minor has been introduced into the picture, 
as well as the animals’ heads which appear 
also on the ‘ Hittite’? cylinders of Kypros, 
Aleppo, and Merash. 

Dr. Milchhéfer’s assumption of the Aryan 
origin of the nations of Asia Minor is con- 
tradicted by the evidence alike of comparative 
philology and of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
He exaggerates the importance of Krete in 
the early history of the Levant, and is com- 
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pelled to reject the most natural theory for 
explaining the characteristics of primitive 
Etruscan art. Nor is he always correct in his 
statements regarding the discoveries of Dr. 
Schliemann at Mykénae. Thus, those who 
saw the graves there uncovered agree in 
denying the possibility of their having been 
opened for the admission of new bodies after 
the first interment; and, though the art of 
soldering was largely practised at Hissarlik, 
it was absolutely unknown at Mykénae. 

At the same time, the value of Dr. Milch- 
héfer’s work must not be underrated. It is 
full of acute observations and happy com- 
parisons, which are usually enforced by the 
help of wood-cuts. He points out, for 
example, a convincing parallelism between a 
piece of sculpture from Sparta, in which he 
sees a representation of Théseus and Ariadné, 
and a bronze from Olympia, as well as a group 
on an Etruscan vase. Equally convincing is 
the comparison of a broken relief in bronze 
from Olympia with a lentoid gem from Krete, 
which represeuts the vulture gnawing the 
liver of the fettered Prométheus. Not less 
striking is the resemblance of a relief on a 
bronze from Olympia to the device on a 
lentoid gem picturing an archer combating 
with a human-headed fish. The conclusion 
to be drawn, however, from this resemblance 
is adverse to Dr. Milchh6fer’s theories, since 
the design on the gem is of Assyrian origin. 
His remarks on the dress of the male figures 
in the prehistoric art of Greece, as well as the 
distinctions he draws between the various 
classes of work represented in the discoveries 
at Mykénae, are of great intcrest. In fact no 
one who studies the archaeology of the Levant 
can afford to neglect his book, however much 
he may differ from the theories it embodies, 
or regret the tone of dogmatic superiority 
which from time to time appears in it. 

A. H. Sayce. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


A stupy of a female head of spiritual beauty is 
the frontispiece to the Magazine of Art for the 
present month. This number contains among 
other good things a paper by Mr. Andrew Lang 
upon Elzevirs and one called ‘‘ Fontainebleau: 
Village Communities of Painters,” by Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson, illustrated with some effective 
and refined landscape studies by Mr. Anthony 
Henley. To the previous number of this maga- 
zine Mr, Stevenson contributed a paper called 
‘‘A Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured,”’ 
which for its happy and sustained humour 
deserves a special notice. Its subject is those 
sheets of romantic characters and terrible land- 
scapes which were sold for Skelt’s Juvenile 
Drama and will still be dear to the memory of 
many. 


THE pathetic head of Christ on the Cross re- 
produced by Dujardin from Rude’s marble in 
the Louvre and an etching remarkable for its 
delicate modelling by Mr. C. O. Murray, after 
the portrait by J. M. Wright, of Thomas 
Hobbes, are two impressive plates in the 
Portfolio. A dexterous and bright etching by 
Lalanne of the Tower of Montalban, Amster- 
dam, is the ‘‘ painter’s etching” of the month. 
Mr. Walter Armstrong continues his interesting 
notes on the Italian pictures in the National 
Gallery. 

_AFTER the flood of criticism, often ill-con- 
sidered, for which the death of Dante Rossetti 
was the signal, all lovers and students of his 
genius will be glad to read the authentic notes 





upon him and his works which his brother 
illiam has commenced to publish in the 
current number of the Art Journal. They are 
full of interesting facts, and contain criticisms 
on his early drawings by Millais and Holman 
Hunt, written when they and others not now 
so well known were joined together in that 
romantic art-fellowship which preceded the 
formation of the P.R.B. An article by Mr. R. 
Heath upon Frangois Rude, appearing simul- 
taneously with Mr. Hamerton’s illustrated note 
in the Portfolio, is a mark of the revived interest 
in sculpture. Mr. Heath’s article is illustrated 
by the ‘‘ Love” at Dijon, and three works in 
the Louvre—‘‘The Neapolitan Fisher-boy,” 
‘*The Jeanne d’Aro,” and ‘‘ The Mercury.” 


M. ANDREé MICHEL contributes a depressing 
account of this year’s Salon to the current 
number of ZL’ Art, which contains, besides, an 
article on the little-known museum at Salz- 
burg, by M. Noél Gehuzac. The etching by 
Focillon after Raffaelli is unusually poor. 


In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, M. Léopold 
Delisle brings to a conclusion his learned study 
of the ‘‘ Livres d’Heures” which once formed 
part of the famous MSS, of the Duc de Berry ; 
and Col. Duhousset gives the fourth and last 
of his interesting papers on ‘‘The Horse in 
Art.” The “first” articles of the number are 
“The Salon,” by M. de Fourcard; ‘ Michel 
Colombe,” by M. Léon Palustre; and ‘ Félix 
Bracquemond,” by M. Alfred de Lostalot. The 
last is illustrated with an original etching and 
a facsimile of a ‘‘first” state, showing M. 
Bracquemond’s process of work. 

THE Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst contains 
a photogravure after E. K. Liska’s pathetic 
picture of ‘‘ Hagar and Ishmael ;”’ and a paper 
on ‘‘ Pisanio Tacito,” by Wendelin Bocheim. 








THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 
Ir the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours makes a more interesting show than 
usual this season, it is pleasant to think that the 
additional interest is not wholly due to the 
accession to the ranks of the society of a famous 
and exquisite figure-painter, Mr. Albert Moore, 
and of a young lady of promise, Miss Forster. 
The elder and the younger members have most 
of them done their best; and, along with the 
vigorous work in which Mr. Henshall and 
Mr. Hopkins have recorded ‘‘la vie vécue,” 
whether of the harbour or the library, the sea- 
shore or the town, we have important contribu- 
tions by Mr. Alma Tadema and Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, characteristic of their very different 
aims and of their individual modes of procedure. 
Mr. Hopkins’s drawing is surely a rendering 
in water-colour of a picture seen some time ago 
at the Royal Academy ? Two figures of sailor- 
folk stand on a wooden platform outside a 
lighthouse, or at the edge of a pier, and watch 
with strenuous gaze the result of the storm upon 
boats unseen by the spectator. Mr. Henshall’s 
drawing, which he calls ‘‘ Thoughts,” and which 
is presumably a portrait, represents a girl some 
sixteen years old, just perched, and with difficulty 
balancing herself, upon a library stool, her eyes 
cast up from the book which she holds high in 
her hands before her. Behind her is the sober 
and shadowed background of the ranges of 
volumes—a piece of still-life admirably painted, 
yet always subordinate to the general effect. 
The real charm of the thing is more to be 
sought in the ease and flexibility of the figure, 
or rather in the precision and sensitiveness of 
draughtsmanship by which that ease and fiexi- 
bility are conveyed, and in the keen and un- 
trammelled perception which is not foiled by 
modern flounce and modern corset. In this 
work, as in the sometimes kindred and still 
finer labour of Mr. E. J. Gregory, there abounds 





an artistry which, because it is concerned only 
with the people we know, and the scenes we 
live among—with an every-day humanity in 
its every-day attire—makes no appeal to the 
devotees of ideal design. Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
‘* Street Altar” is, of course, in a sense, hardly 
less ‘‘la vie vécue” than the piquante realities 
of Mr. Ifenshall, because in Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
art the display of an unexampled archaeological 
lore is united with curious technical mastery. Mr. 
Poynter’s chief drawing is his ‘‘ Psyche.” This, 
like a good deal of the work exhibited by many 
artists this season, is to some extent a repetition, 
under another guise, of what has been secn be- 
fore elsewhere. Mr. Poynter’s ‘‘ Psyche” at 
the Academy last year was not only admirable 
in draughtsmanship, but was probably the most 
delicate and luminous instance of flesh-painting 
thatthe Academy contained. It may be that 
his ‘‘ Psyche” at the old Water-Colour Societ 
can hardly be spoken of in terms of quite poe | 
unmixed approval. Still, as in the other case, 
its sentiment is appropriate and refined, and 
much of its draughtsmanship is of delightful yet 
intricate faultlessness. 

We are rejoiced that in an exhibition not 
generally famous for its figure-painters, and in 
a medium which, as the public has lately been 
informed with too much confidence, is not suited 
to drawings of the figure, there should 
appear figure-picces like those we have now 
mentioned. Nor do these, indeed, exhaust the 
list, for two drawings of Mr. Albert Moore show 
that in the art of water-colour, just as much 
as in oil painting, he can charm us with dainty 
hues, delicate line, and ordered patterning. 
Mr. Radford, too, is noteworthy, though less 
technically accomplished. Mr. E. K. Johnson 
presents us with agreeable repetitions of his 
wonted type, atype of healthy English beauty, 
square-cheeked, and in colour brightly blonde. 
Mr. Carl Haag and Mr. Du Maurier are, in their 
widely divided ways, more purely painters of 
subject than of face or figure for the sake of 
face or figure alone. If it were not that the fan, 
which might, we should have thought, have 
been both easily and effectively turned and 
foreshortened, strikes somewhat squarely across 
Mr. Du Maurier’s picture, that drawing might 
be considered almost perfect in arrangement. 
It is likewise interesting for its series of thinly 
veiled portraits, and for the air of drawing-room 
comedy which sits upon it so pleasantly. Mr. 
Carl Haag sends not only a most brilliant 
drawing of an Oriental girl, but the important 
exainple of Biblical anecdote which has already 
been mentioned in the AcAbEMy—the great 
drawing of the faithful and self-satisfied Eleazar, 
journeying across the mountains with a finely 
caparisoned cemel, and the bride Rebecca safely 
in his charge. 

The President, Sir John Gilbert, sends a 
drawing which we should willingly accept as a 
poetic record of English landscape did it not 
please him somewhat needlessly to associate it 
with Timon of Athens. Mr. Clarence Whaite is 
on his own ground in painting the Welsh 
mountains, while Mr. Henry Moore leaves his 
habitual waters to sketch the incidents of labour 
in the peat-bogs of Picardy. Mr. Charles 
Gregory is among those younger Associates who 
have made the most advance; and, in respect of 
his most important drawing, we have only one 
thing to blume him for—and that is that, by 
the selection of the title, ‘‘The Garden of 
Death,” for an English churchyard, he should 
have imported a superfluity of sentiment into 
a scene that is meant on the whole to be plea- 
sant. Miss Forster's landscapes, seen for the 
first time, have already commended themselves 
to the lovers of something that is less manly 
than De Wint and less effeminate than Birket 
Foster. Among the more established members, 
Mr. North, Mr. Walter Field, Mr. George 
Fripp, Mr. Alfred Fripp, Mr. Alfred Hunt, and 
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Mr. Matthew Hale are well represented. Mr. 
Hunt’s ‘‘ Late Evening on the Greta,” which is 
instinct with poetry, has more charm for us than 
his ‘‘ Deserted River-bed,” ambitious as is 
that drawing in aim, and learned and intricate 
in performance. Mr. Hale’s work is of a refine- 
ment often akin to Mr. Hunt’s, and, like Mr. 
Hunt’s, it repays the attention which it does not 
invite. Mr. North’s most striking drawing is 
an achievement of remarkable difficulty—‘‘ My 
Garden Hedge, My Orchard Fence,” a study of 
nasturtiums and apples seen in varying lights. 
In effects of this sort, Mr. North, who is inter- 
resting in much that he does, would seem to aim 
to become a specialist. Two artists who ar 
chiefly landscape-painters have dealt especially 
this season with the landscape of modern 
civilisation in what it has of impressive and of 
forbidding. We refer to Mr. Herbert Marshall 
and Mr, Albert Goodwin. The efforts of Mr. 
.Marshall to paint London are in the highest 
degree meritorious. With a more thorough 
knowledge, or it may be a profounder feeling 
for architecture, he might know how to make 
even the prosaic architecture of London seem 
more picturesque. With a more thorough 
knowledge, or it may be a profounder feeling 
for landscape, he might perhaps bring into his 
representation of the skies and foliage of the 
town a something it does not now include. 
is a student—a man of convictions probably ; 
and he makes progress. We applaud him for 
the painting of London, and look forward to 
the day when he may paint it more perfectly. 
Just that touch of poetry which is somehow 
wanting to Mr. Marshall’s work is really absent 
from Mr. Goodwin’s; and his ‘‘ Sunset in the 
Manufacturing Districts,” with all its faults, is 
a notable instance of the assistance that 
imagination is willing to afford to the land- 
scape-painter, even when he is dealing with 
themes in which the prosaic can discover 
nothing but the crudity of realism. The fore- 
ground of Mr. Goodwin’s drawing shows the 
squalid suburbs of a manufacturing town for- 
saken by nature and beauty. How is life 
possible there! Veils of smoke-laden atmo- 
sphere shroud the further houses, and above 
them angry wreaths of cloud form and re- 
form over the spaces of defiled yet splendid 
sky. 








MR. WHISTLER'S ARRANGEMENT IN 
FLESIT COLOUR AND GRAY. 

WE could not say, truthfully, that our spirits 
would be dashed not a jot if Mr. Whistler, in 
opening a new exhibition of his work, deprived 
it of the element of comedy. He has taught 
us to look for temporary entertainment, as he 
has taught us to look likewise for abiding 
pleasure, on the occasions when he makes dis- 
play of his art. <A gallery does not suffice for 
Mr. Whistler. He needs a stage. The thing 
must be done in his own way if it is done at 
all, Nor, so long as we enjoy his performance, 
can we grumble at his method. We are re- 
joiced, on the contrary, to find him established, 
much to his own satisfaction and to that of the 
really appreciative public, at the Messrs. 
Dowdeswells’, and to note that the properties 
have been got together, the scenery refurbished, 
some of the furniture repainted, the stage itself 
—or Mr. Whistler’s matting—brought safely 
from a few doors down the street, where the 
tent was last pitched, and one of the principal 
of the dramatis personae -the wholly inoffen- 
sive young man who is draped in unfamiliar, 
but tasteful, livery—rescued again from the 
obscurity of private life. In fact, it is as 
cheerful as ever —the whole thing—as fresh and 
individual. And when we withdraw our eyes 
from the engaging interior which Mr. Whistlev’s 
taste has built up—when we forget the coup 
@eil and descend to the detail—there remains 
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an array of admirable labour which has about 
it the fascination of spontaneity and ease. 

Really, when the element of comedy is 
eliminated, it is impossible to be ignorant of 
the presence of serious and beautiful work. 
In all, there are sixty-seven contributions— 
designs and sketches in oil, in water-colour, 
and in pastel. It is unlikely, of course, that, 
among so many, all are equally happy and 
significant, but, at least, none are conventional 
and wholly tame; none are the more or less 
mechanical reproductions of effects previously 
observed and enjoyed, and rendered aforetime 
with a vivacity that is now wanting. Too 
many painters—and some of them were once 
artists—permit themselves these depressing 
repetitions, but when Mr. Whistler speaks it is 
because there is something fresh to be said; a 
new pretty thing has been seen, or a thing has 
been seen newly, and clamours to be recorded 
—perhaps the roll of a wave out at sea, or the 
look of night on the river, or perhaps it is only 
the bottles of pear-drops and bull’s-eyes and 
the pile of oranges in the shadowed window of 
a Chelsea sweet-shop, or the ill-clad grace of 
some draggled hussy of the slums, or the 
passage of level afternoon light across a five 
o’clock tea-table, or a leg crossed audaciously, 
a flash of movement, or a dainty head buried 
cosily in pillows, or a turn of hand, some 
revealing gesture. In any case, it is fresh or 
freshly seen, and in almost every case it is set 
down engagingly. Of course Mr. Whistler has 
not to do with what is called imagination; he 
has to do with the vivacious record of some- 
times trivial fact. He perceives intently, and 
what he perceives he chronicles. To do that 
with impartiality, with a universal tolerance, 
would appear to have been always the aim, the 
sometimes instinctive aim, of his art. In a 
given subject he of course selects, and abstracts, 
and refines, but almost any subject would allow 
him space for selection, opportunity for ab- 
straction and refinement. The sea-shore, and 
the wharf, the shabby street, the lady, the 
grisctte—all serve his need, As time passes, his 
method becomes more summary—his art, like 
David Cox’s, more and more abstract. We are 
at issue with him, sometimes, upon the question 
whether the abstraction and selection are not, 
now and then, pushed too far—whether the 
signs that constitute the shorthand of his 
work are not now and thena little too arbitrary 
if the message he wishes to deliver is to be 
deciphered by anyone less expert than him- 
self. That is an open question. If he decides 
it, as he seems inclined to do, by opposing, say, 
his latest etching of ‘‘ Putney ”’—charming as 
that is—to the ‘‘Thames Police,” or ‘ Black 
Lion Wharf,” an etching of twenty-five years 
ago, one effect, at least, it will have which we 
could wish avoided—the limitation of his public 
within the very narrowest limits, for at least 
this generation. 

But that is Mr. Whistler’s own affair. We, 
for our part, shall venture to take some pleasure 
in nearly all he produces, partly, indeed, for 
the learned economy of effort with which it is 
brought forth, but partly, also, for that which 
even a too unmeasured abstraction could not 
quite conceal—his extraordinary insight into 
the picturesque and the engaging, the light, 
firm touch with which, on paper or canvas, he 
can arrest for us the fascination of colour and 
line. We said he is not always equally happy. 
Is there much suggestion of the real figure in 
the young woman dressed in a parasol and a 
red head-gear (65)? It appears not a fortunate 
transcript, but an imperfect and graceless recol- 
lection. And what would Mr. Clark Russell say 
to the anger of ‘“‘ The Angry Sea” (2)? Butthe 
spirit and fire of the ‘‘ Bravura in Brown ”— 
an ‘‘accident of alliteration,” Mr. Whistler, 
but how serviceable, is it not ?—are not for a 
moment to be gainsaid, And how much 





dignity in the attitude, in the pose of head, of 
the lady who sits up straight in her smu!l 
straight chair and hangs one arm behind it! 
Again, the “ Petit Dejetiner” (13)—a note in 
opal—is of a curious delicacy in slightness, such 
as hardly anybody but Mr. Whistler could 
command. No. 21 is, in its own way, as suc- 
cessful and as exquisite. What a placid charm 
in that delicate, ghostly vision of the ‘‘ Herring 
Fleet” (48)! Poetical, we should desire to 
call it, only that to be poetical is to be literary. 
And with ‘“‘La Petite Mephisto” (51) we are 
back again among triumphant boldness and 
dash. There can be no need to prolong the 
catalogue. The real artistic public is small in 
England, but what there is of it that is not 
fettered by its own prejudice or procedure 
will, we make bold to believe, confess itself 
enamoured of Mr, Whistler’s show. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








PAINTINGS ON CHINA AT MESSRS. 
HOWELLS AND JAMES’S. 


THIs annual exhibition, which has now reached 
its ninth year, seldom fails to bring forward 
some new talent among lady amateurs, and as 
seldom to show some new development of the 
art by professionals. This year is no exception 
to the rule, the principal amateur prize, the 
Crown Princess of Germany’s gold medal, 
having been awarded to a lady who, we believe, 
has only taken one prize before (an extra bronze 
medal last year), and the first professional prize 
to Miss Ellen Welby for a piece which in sty'c 
and execution is a distinct advance upon most 
modern work, Mrs. Collins has won her gold 
medal with three carefully painted female 
figures, to which she has given the names of 
** Dora,” ‘* Laura,” and ‘‘ Solitude.” They are 
good in colour, if a little stiff in drawing, 
especially in the draperies. Miss Welby’s ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Plaque in Italian Style” shows a skill 
in the decorative treatment of the figure which 
we are glad to welcome. The ‘“ plaque”’ is one 
of those bowls with broad brim, or plates with 
cup-like centre, which were in fashion when 
Italian majolica was in its prime ; and the artist, 
without any slavish imitation, has reproduced its 
large decorative feeling and beauty of colour. 
After the impure and weak blues and yellows to 
which we are accustomed in modern majolica, 
it is a pleasure to see something which really 
recalls the orange and azure of fine Urbino. 
In the ‘‘ cup ” the artist has painted a fine head, 
and the broad brim is occupied by a simple but 
beautiful border of amorini, well adapted from 
old designs. The following are the names of 
the other principal prize-takers :—Amateurs : 
Miss C. J. Barker, Miss Kate Kirkman, Miss 
Dorothea Palmer, Miss Nellie Hadden, Miss 
Bessie Gilson, Mrs. G. R. Smith, Miss Bertha 
Bradley, Mrs. Swain, Miss E. Cooke; Profes- 
sionals: Mdme. Merkel-Heine, Miss Chatfield, 
MM. Léonce, Grenet, and Risl. The average 
level of the work is so uniform among the better 
painters that it is difficult to separate any for 
special notice, but we observed a charming pair 
of landscapes—one English and the other French 
—(1254) by Miss Linnie Watt, to whom we are 
surprised to see that no prize has been awarded, 
and (1265) by Mdlle. Menard. Miss Watt’s ill- 
fortune is more than equalled by that of Miss 
Jessie Scott-Smith, whose ‘‘ Pet Pigeon ” (226) 
is delicately painted, and has gone without even 
commendation. Among the other unhonoured 
work we were pleased with M. Balque’s 
‘Springtime ” (410), Miss Annie Slater’s 


‘* Birds and Blossom” on a gold ground (169), 
Miss M. J. Lucas’s ** Eucharis, &c.,” with a good 
border (418), the pippins of Miss A. Hills (81). 
Miss Hancock’s ‘‘ Azaleas’’ (92), the anemones 
and golden marguerites of Miss Barker (271 and 
284), the donkeys of Miss Strutt (217), the 
oranges of Miss Gray (985), the barbotine black- 
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berries of Miss Morley (140), and a charming 
female head by Miss Tolfrey (136). The ex- 
hibition, as usual, owes much of its attraction to 
the masterly performances of foreign artists. 
The birds of Léonce, the landscapes of Grenet, 
and the miniature portraits of Mdme. Merkel- 
Heine are as usual unrivalled; and MM. Gautier, 
Quost, Bourgeot, Tossent, and some half-dozen 
more have been properly commended by the 
judges. We must add a special word of praise 
for the cockatoo of Devigne, though we are not 
sure whether it is included in the Catalogue. 
But, as usual, there are several fine things worth 
seeing which are hors concours. Among them 
are two magnificent vases painted with Léonce 
and Mallet’s wonderful lustrous enamels, and 
the last batch of ‘‘Elton” ware, rich in 
quaint shapes, grotesque fancies, and curious 
felicities of colour. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
PITHOM. 
British Museum: May 13, 1884, 

Dr. Brugsch, the leading authority on the 
geography of Egypt, whose eloquence and 
critical skill first taught us, in his famous 
discourse at the Oriental Congress of London, 
the value of the native documents for the 
problem of the exodus-route, has at length 
spoken on M. Naville’s discovery of Pithom. 
In the Deutsche Revue, Dr. Brugsch fully 
accepts that discovery, with its important 
result in determining a position in the route 
of the exodus. He does so with his usual 
frankness, little caring for the modifica- 
tion of his own views, and rejoicing in the 
success of his eminent colleague. The force 
of the statement, and the clearness with which 
it is put, will bring the greatest of recent con- 
tributions to Biblical criticism before a wide 
audience. The value of the paper lies not only 
in this central fact, but also in the surround- 
ings, for we have here a lucid statement of the 
main data bearing on Pithom, from M. Naville’s 
inscriptions, and all the other known sources. 
Thus, in this article and its sequel, the scientific 
reader will find Dr. Brugsch’s latest views on 
the geography of Goshen and the route of 
the exodus. The article is too full to be 
condensed in the ACADEMY; but it is to be 
hoped that M. Naville may be able to print 
a summary of it in his memoir on Pithom, now 
in the hands of the printer and engraver. 
The question of Pithom has thus finally passed 
from the domain of controversy into that of 
established fact. 

REGINALD STUART POOLE, 
Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 








A VISIT TO KHORASSAN, 


London: May 1%, 1884, 

The able editor of the three Persian news- 
papers published at Teher‘in, Sani‘ ed dowleh, 
has sent me two notes which he took on his 
last journey to Khorassan, when he accom- 
panied the Shah. As the notes are of some 
archaeological interest, you might perhaps think 
them worthy of occupying a little space in the 
ACADEMY. 

The following is a translation of the notes; 
I have changed Persian into English measures, 


= have here and there curtailed the text a 
ittle :-— 


‘1, At a distance of seven miles and a-half to 
the west of Sabzvar lies the village Istir, whose real 
name was Sch-deir.* Close to the village is a 
dome, ‘under which are several graves, and adjoin- 
ing this dome is a square building whose sides are 
eighteen feet and a-half in length. On the walls 
stand four small arches joined by four others over 








* The three monasteries. 








the corners, and on these eight arches stand eight 
others, forming a dome whose height is about 
thirty feet. There are three cells* in the 
northern and three in the southern wall, and two 
small niches in each of the western and eastern 
walls. The entrance door is on the eastern side. 
The walls appear to have been plastered four 
different times. The building has lately been 
converted into a mosque. From this square build- 
ing one enters by the western wall into a dark 
room fifty-three feet and a-half long and twelve 
feet broad. All round the ceiling is a place for an 
inscription, but nothing is written on it. In the 
northern and southern walls of this room are 
sixteen cells—eight ineach. The doors of the cells 
are like little windows, and only about three feet 
and one-third in height. The cells are not all of 
the same height, but all are about half a métre 
broad, and formerly had doors with bolts. Places 
where lamps had been suspended can be seen here 
and there on the walls. Lately the middle cell of 
the southern wall has been changed into a mehrdb, 
and opposite it a fireplace has been arranged. The 
whole building is constructed of sun-dried bricks. 
There is no doubt of its having been part of a 
monastery, and used as a place of seclusion by 
monks. 

“*%. In the neighbourhood of the Turuq Cara- 
vanserai, about six miles from Meshhed; is a hill, 
called the Tepeh-i Nadiri. I cannot say why 
the people have given Nadir Shih’s name to the 
hill; it seems to me, from a comparison of its 
structure with that of other artificial hills whose 
origin is known, that it is at least two thousand 
years old, while Nadir Shah reigned about one 
hundred and fifty years ago. The hill is situated 
at the junction of the two roads that lead from 
Sherifabad to Meshhed, is conical, and has a height 
of 1,170 feet; its apex is cut into two terraces or 
steps, the one higher than the other; the circum- 
ference of the base of the hill is 1,470 feet. The 
curious fact about this hill is that it is entirely 
formed of bones both human and of animals, of 
broken jars, charcoal, ashes, &c. At several 
places on the hill, particularly on the south-eastern 
slope, are traces of step-like cuttings in the stone. 
It is rather difficult to ride to the top of the hill.t 
Burnt bricks have not been found, but great 
quantities of very large sun-dried bricks are 
frequently met with.”’ 

In the first note the author describes a part 
of one of the old monasteries formerly so 
frequent in Persia. The name itself of the 
village ‘‘Seh deir,” ‘the three (Christian) 
monasteries,” for the last three centuries con- 
tracted into a meaningless word, Istir, points 
to the former existence of them there. I have 
in other parts of Persia noticed similar con- 
structions, and in one or two places I heard 
them called ‘‘ guebre houses;” at only one place 
was a similar construction called Kilissi—i.e., 
church. 

The second note is not easily intelligible. 
There is evidently an error in the measure- 
ments, and the description is far from lucid. 
The writer says first that the whole hill is 
formed of bones, ashes, &c., and then speaks of 
stone. I have frequently passed through that 
part of the country; and, although the writer 
specially mentions that the hill is not a natural 
one, I think he refers to one of the irregularly 
formed gneiss peaks, so marked a feature of the 
Meshhed neighbourhood, on the top of which 
there might have stood a tower or guardhouse 
constructed in Nadir Shah’s time. Potsherds, 
ashes, bones, &c., would naturally be found on 
the slopes of a hill which had on its summit, 
perhaps for many years, a number of soldiers. 
That some of the bones were human has not 





*The word ‘‘cellule’’ (French) appears in the 
Persian text. 

+ If the measurements are correctly given— 
that is, height 1,170 feet, and circumference of 
base 1,470 feet—the diameter of the base would be 
about four hundred and seventy feet, and the 
incline of the slope would be about five in one. 
Riding up such an incline would be altogether 
impossible; I think there is a mistake in the 
measurements. 





—_ 


been proved ; in fact, if I remember right, the 
writer of the notes told me that Dr. Tholozan, 
the Shah’s principal medical adviser, had in- 
formed him that none of the bones he had seen 
were human. A. Houtum ScHINDLER. 








HISPANO-DUTCH BRASS DISHES, 
Sare, par St-Jean-de-Luz: May 13, 1884. 

In the better houses of the Basque countries, 
both French and Spanish, handsome brass cir- 
cular dishes of about fifteen inches in diameter 
are frequently met with. They are ornamented 
with repoussé designs, sometimes of simple 
ornament, sometimes representing Biblical or 
other subjects, such as the temptation of Adam 
and Eve, St. George and the Dragon, &c. 
Round the inner rim, mottoes in concentric 
circles occasionally occur ; but, unhappily, cen- 
turies of vigorous scrubbing have almost 
obliterated the majority of these. Some I have 
been able to decipher, showing, asI infer, both 
from language and lettering, that these dishes 
date back to the time of Spanish supremacy in 
the Low Countries. I read clearly on some: 
‘* Hilf Got aus not;”’ repeated in capitals, in 
three several cases, occurs ‘“‘Ich Bart geluk 
alzeit,” with the variation ‘‘ alzeit geluk ;”’ but 
will some kind reader of the ACADEMY interpret 
for me the following letters, which, repeated in 
capitals, form the inner circle to the last-cited 
inscription ?— 

RAIEWISHNBI 

The third letter may possibly sometimes be 1 
instead of I. WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
THE annual meeting of the Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute this year will be held at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, beginning on Tuesday, 
August 5. Among the places to be visited will 
be Alnwick Castle, Ayldon, Brinkburn Priory, 
Chesters, Durham, Finchall Priory, Jarrow, 
Holy Island, Monkwearmouth, Morpeth, Roth- 
bury, Tynemouth, &c. The Duke of North- 
umberland has consented to act as president. 

Tue Cambridge Antiquarian Society has 
undertaken to prepare a critical Catalogue of 
all the portraits belonging to the university 
and colleges; and, as a preliminary to this 
necessary and very useful work, has determined 
to bring the pictures together in a series of 
annual exhibitions, of which the first has just 
been opened in the North Gallery of the Fitz- 
william Museum. The project has met with 
general approval, the owners of the pictures 
having lent them without difficulty. The 
period comprised in the present exhibition is 
that tenainating with the death of Queen 

Elizabeth. The number of portraits is 163— 
nearly all of persons more or less closely con- 
nected with the university. The artistic worth 
of such a collection is, of course, greatly in- 
ferior to the historic ; but, among a number of 
copies and imaginary portraits, a few original 
works of great merit will be found. A brief 
Catalogue has been prepared, which may be 
bought in the room. 


As the English Lake district is the occasional 
refuge of many hard-working men of letters 
and of science, not a few readers of the ACADEMY 
will rejoice to hear that the efforts of the Lake 
District Defence Society have again been 
crowned with success, the Ennerdale Railway 
Bill having been rejected on May 15 by the 
unanimous decision of a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons. This is the third 
destructive scheme which the society has de- 
feated within the short space of thirteen months, 
and we trust that the committee will be en- 
couraged to continue its watchful care over 
a portion of the country peculiarly liable to 
injury from the development of mining and 
railways. 
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Mr. Menvoza’s “Summer Exhibition” at 
St. James’s Gallery contains two works by 
Burne-Jones—a ‘‘ Nativity” and an ‘‘ Annun- 
ciation.” Both are, we presume, early works, 
and show a strong Rossetti influence. The 
latter (a triptych) is painted in imitation of 
fresco, and both are very pure and sweet in 
feeling. A few works by modern Italians—a 
fine Vinea, and some good Paolettis and Fav- 
rettos, an Andreotti, anda Simonetti—are among 
the most notable works in the collection. A 
large picture of a pegged-down fishing match, 
by W. Dendy Sadler, is full of well-observed 
character, and is likely to make a popular 
engraving. Some bright views in Egypt, by 
John Varley and C. Vacher, occupy the room 
on the ground floor. 


Art Mr. Lefevre’s, in King Street, St. James’s, 
are to be seen a highly finished work by Mr. 
Alma Tadema, called ‘‘The Parting Kiss,” a 
portrait of its painter by Mr. John Collier, and 
a life-size bull’s head by Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur. 
We are glad to know that the last artist has 
sufficiently recovered from her illness to com- 
plete this head; but the modelling of the 
shoulders still seems imperfect. Mr. Collier’s 
portrait is unmistakable, but somewhat com- 
monplace. Mr. Alma Tadema’s picture is ex- 
quisite in his own well-known way. 


In October and November of last year 
the Cantonal Commission for the Preser- 
vation of the Antiquities of the Valais com- 
menced excavations upon the site of the old 
Roman Octodurum, in the present village of 
Martinach. The remains of a heathen temple 
have been discovered, upon which a Christian 
church had been subsequently erected. All is 
now laid fully open to daylight, and the form 
of the latter building is remarkably distinct. 
It is a parallelogram, divided into several 
compartments, There is a crypt on the north 
side of the nave, to which there is a descent by 
a broad staircase. The number of columns at 
ape distances from each other, on the south 
side of the nave, seem to indicate a destroyed 
colonnade. Between two of the pillars a human 
skeleton was found. Roman bricks, pedestals, 
capitols, vases, and fragments of gray and 
green marble occur in profusion. It seems to 
be beyond question that the church must have 
been the cathedral built by St. Theodorus, the 
first Bishop of the Valais. Coins were found 
of the Emperors Constantine (306-37) and 
Constans (350). It is believed that the cathe- 
dral of Octodurum was commenced under the 
latter, in 347, about thirty years after the edict 
of Constantine first permitted the Christians 
to erect churches. 

Ay archaeological ‘‘find” of some import- 
ance was made on May 15 by some workmen in 
the bed of the Rhone near Geneva—a Roman 
altar, square in form, in excellent preservation. 
The altar, which is of white Jura-stone, is 
exactly eighty centimitres high and forty- 
thre» square, and is totally without ornament. 
On the front, however, in elegant letters, is 
the inscription—‘‘DEO NEPTVN C. VITALINY 
VICTORINVS MILES LEGI* ‘XXII A CURIS 
v.s.L.M” (‘*Deo Neptuno C. Vitalinus Vic- 
torinus, miles legionis xxxii, a curis votum 
solvit libens merito”). Only half of the I in 
“‘legionis”” is visible, and there is the frag- 
ment of an X before “xx.” It is supposed 
that the altar was an ex voto offering to Nep- 
tune by some soldier rescued from drowning. 
It has been placed in the Archaeological 
Museum in the Palace of Justice at Geneva. 


Messrs. Co~naGut have sent us artist’s 
proofs of two fine prints—if we may apply the 
term to both—which they have reeently pub- 
lished. The one is a mezzotint engraving, by 
Mr. J. D. Miller, after George Mason’s “‘ Milk- 
maid,” a charming subject, which we could not 
wish to see more charmingly reproduced. The 


other is a photogravure, on a very large scale, 
of the decorative painting that Sir Frederick 
Leighton chose to call ‘‘Summer Moon.” 
Here, again, the _ of reproduction is 
most appropriate, for it preserves everything 
(texture included) except the colour. If line- 
engraving is on the decline, and etching over- 
done, it is pleasant to be reminded by Mr. 
Miller that mezzotinting still deserves to be 

pular; and it is some consolation to know 
that photogravure has almost reached the rank 
of a fine art. . 








MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 
Dr. Hans von BULow gave a third and last 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Thursday after- 
noon, May 15. He first played three pieces of 
Liszt ; as compositions they are not interesting, 
but they were magnificently rendered. Stern- 
dale Bennett’s ‘‘ Maid of Orleans”’ Sonata came 
next. Dr. Biilow was the first to perform this 
work in public when he visited England in 
1873, and both then and now he exerted himself 
to the utmost to do honour to a great English 
musician ; last week especially ail he interpret 
this pleasing and graceful tone-poem with 
extraordinary finish and delicacy. Then came 
four pieces by Brahms—the two Ballads, op. 
10, Nos. 1 and 2, and the two Rhapsodies, op. 
79. The Ballad in D and the Rhapsody in B 
minor were played to perfection; but in the 
others there was a slight harshness of tone and 
tendency to overmark. Beethoven’s variations 
on a Russian song were repeated by desire, and 
these were followed by Beethoven’s Sonata 
“Tes Adieux, l’Absence et le Retour.” The 
middle movement had full justice done to it, 
but the “‘ Farewell” had a touch of affecta- 
tion about it, while the ‘‘ Return” was read 
rather than felt. Whatever one may think of 
Dr. Biilow’s renderings of Beethoven, one has 
to acknowledge the study and thought dis- 
played in every note, but the intellectual 
effort sometimes interferes with the poetry and 
passion of the music. The programme ended 
with a most satisfactory and enjoyable perform- 
ance of Brahms’ Grand Duo for two pianofortes 
(op. 56) by Mr. Oscar Beringer and Herr von 

tlow. 

The fifth Richter concert, on Monday evening, 
May 19, attracted a large audience. The per- 
formance of Marschner’s Overture to ‘‘ Hans 
Heiling ’’ will remind the musical public of a 
composer who certainly deserves a hearing in 
this country. Three of his Operas—among them, 
“Hans Heiling,”’ by many considered his master- 
piece—still keep the stage in Germany, and it 
makes one curious to read that ‘‘recent and 
far-seeing’”’ critics describe him as the connect- 
ing link between Weber and Wagner. In the 
Overture there is much of Weber, but little of 
Wagner. The programme contained an import- 
ant Wagner selection—‘‘ Der Ritt”’ from ‘‘ Die 
Walkiire,” two movements from “Siegfried,” 
and the Funeral March from “ Gétterdimmer- 
ung.” The music descriptive of Siegfried’s 
ascent to the mountain on which lay Briinn- 
hilde, and that of his journey back to the 
Rhine, are welded so as to form an “ arrange- 
ment”? available for concert purposes. This 
and other arrangements were sanctioned by the 
master himself; some were executed by himself, 
others under his immediate supervision. Now 
in the case of an ordinary Opera we should 
object to such treatment; but, when we re- 
member that the ‘ Ring des Nibelungen ” 
cannot, at present, be heard in this country, 
we are only too glad to hear portions of it, 
selected by the composer himself, and _per- 
formed under the direction of his faithful friend 
and servant, Herr Richter. There is no doubt 
that the extracts from ‘‘ Tristan”? and “ Die 





Meistersinger ”’ in former seasons prepared the 





way for the successes of those works when 
given at Drury Lane; and, in like manner, the 
public may be trained to understand and appre- 
ciate the Trilogy, which, with all its faults, 
is a marvellous creation. The concert concluded 
with a magnificent performance of Beethoven’s 
seventh Symphony. Brahms’ Symphony will 
be repeated next song 

The New Shakspere Society gave its second 
annual concert on Friday, May 9, in the Botany 
Theatre of University College, London. There 
was a long selection of Shakspere madrigals, 
o. and songs. The music was under the 

irection of Mr. J. Greenhill, and, to judge from 
the applause, the evening’s entertainment 
seemed to give much satisfaction. We may notice 
specially Miss Ethel Harraden’s singing of 
‘Full fathom five,” by Christopher Smith, 
Handel’s amanuensis; Miss J. Rosse’s render- 
ing of the two settings of the ‘‘ Willow Song,” 
by J. Hook and Sir A. Sullivan; and also 
Miss J. Royd’s ‘Orpheus with his lute,” 
by Sir A. Sullivan. A critical and historical 
paper distributed in the hall gave an interest- 
ing account of the various schools of music 
during the last three centuries, together 
with short notices of the composers whose 
names appeared on the programme. ‘“‘Shak- 
spere music,”’ it tells us, ‘‘ forms but a small part 
of music in general.” This is in a sense true; 
with the exception of Schubert and Mendelssohn, 
we have no actual Shakspere settings by the 
great German masters, yet pte wrote 
incidental music for performances of ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ 
and ‘‘ Lear’’ at Esterhiiz; Beethoven was inspired 
by ‘‘The Tempest”? when he wrote his ‘‘ Ap- 
passionata”’ Sonata; and, again, the French 
composer Berlioz might be mentioned for his 
tone-poem ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” and for his 
“Lear” Overture. A part-song ‘‘ In Memoriam 
Miss Teena Rochfort Smith,” composed by Mr. 
J. Greenhill to the words “ Fear no more the 
heat o’ the sun,” was included in the pro- 


gramme. There was a very large audience. 
Mdme. Annette Essipoff, the distinguished 
Russian pianist, gave a recital at St. James’s 


Hall on May 9, anda second one last Wednesday 
afternoon. In a number of short pieces she 
showed the excellence of her mechanism and, 
besides, considerable taste. She was heard to 
great advantage in a Schubert-Liszt ‘ Soirée 
de Vienne,” two pieces by Schiitt, ‘‘ Théme et 
Variations”” by Rameau, and Leschetizsky’s 
*“Valse chromatique;” but in the most im- 
portant works we must say she somewhat dis- 
appointed us. The performanc: of Besthoven’s 
‘* Appassionata ” was, in some respects, highly 
commendable; but it is a work which must be 
reproduced rather than played. Mdme. Ess- 
ipoff’s rendering of Schumann’s Sonata in G 
minor at the second recital was unsatisfactory ; 
foolish additions to the text, uncertain phrasing, 
and a general want of sympathy with the 
music all helped to spoil an interesting com- 
position. M. Brandoukoff, a capital violoncello 
player, took part in the second recital. The 
attendance at both concerts was moderate. 

Seiior Sarasate gave his third concert last 
Wednesday evening. Again he showed him- 
self a most accomplished player, and was much 
applauded. The Beethoven Concerto was finely 
rendered; in the first two movements there 
were occasions which made one feel what Seiior 
Sarasate might accomplish if entirely devoted 
to his art. The programme included Schu- 
mann’s Overture, Scherzo, and Jinale, and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Isles of Fingal,” under the 
conductorship of Mr. Cusins. 

Mr. E. Birch, pupil of Mr. Deacon, made 
a favourable oe on his first appearance 
at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday. He has 
a baritone voice of fair quality, and study and 
experience may do much for him. Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda and Miss A. Zimmermann 
contributed solos, J, 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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THEATRES. 


AVELE HI THEATRE. 


Sole paamees and Managers, Messrs. A. & S. GATTI. 
Every su Tis, ¢ 8, IN THE RANKS. 
Preceded is by a Farce. 


LHAMBRA THEATRE. 


Mr, WILLIAM HOLLAND, 
AtiLoceer's Comic Opera, 
E BEGGAR STUDENT. 


Avaxus THEATRE. 


Under the Management of Mr. LEE BALMAINE. 
Every evening, at 9, THE THREE HATS. 
Messrs. J. G. Taylor, Walter Everard, T. P. Haynes, Francis Gaillard, 
and Owen Dove ; Mesdames de Sarria, Rose Blanchard, and Edith truce, 


AouRT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOUN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 8, anew Play by DION BOUCICAULT, Jup., 
a. 
At 10,15, G, W. GoDFREY’s new Duologu 
MY MI LLINEN'S | BILL. 











Every evenirg, at 7, 











EMPIRE 1 THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 7.45, CHILPE! RIC. 
Present version by H. HERS¥E and H. “ FARNIE ; Music by HERVE. 


LOBE THEATRE. 


Le-sees, Messrs. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L., SHINE. 
Every eveuing, at 9. 15, the new Farcical Comedy, entitkd the 
HE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Preceded, at 8, by the Comedietta, entitled 
THE COSY COUPLE. 








THEATRE, 


G ISLINGTON, 
Managers, Messrs. HOLT and WILMOT, 
evening, at ®,15, a new original - Drama, in three acts, by 
G. F. Rows, entitled THE DONAGH 





LY¥c8UM THEATRE. 


Acting Manager, Mr. A. BURNHAM. 
Every evening, at 8, a late LORD LYTTON’s Play of 
ELIEU.—(LAST NIGHTS,) 
CARDINAL KICHELINU-aiit LAWRENCE BARRETT. 
Mr. LAWRENCE BARRETT’S SEASON CLOSES Fi IDAY EVENING, 
MAY 30, when Mr. Barrett will make his Farewell Appearance as YORICK, 
in Mr, D, HOWELLS’ Tragedy, YORICK’S LOVE, 


NY THEATRE. 


dX , Miss NELLY HARRIS. 
Every evening, at 8, the new Farcical Comedy, by T. G. WARREN, 
NITA’S FIRST. 
Followed, at 9.45, by the new Musical Extravaganza, 
LALLA ROOKU, 











LYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Managrress. Mrs, A. CONOVER. 
Every evening, at 7.45, HAUNTED LIVES, 
by J. WILTON JONES. 


(OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.45, the French Va apn, in three acts, by MM. 
———— Cy. f1LLAUD, NiTO 
Messrs. K. Pateman, F. Darrell, H. M Cc ifford, John Phipps, E. Severne, 
Barton, A, Chudlei ie and F, Wyatt ; Mesd imes Lotta, F. Coleman, Lavis, 
Comyns, Warren, E. Gower, and Woodworth, 
Preceded, at 8, by a Farce, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE 
Every evening, at 8,15, a new Play, in a prologue and - ll acts, written 
by HvGH Conway and mae entitled 
EK 





adepted from Mr. Hugh Conway’s very successful story of that name. 


THEATRE. 





RINCESS’S 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 

Every evening, at 8, CLAUDIAN, 

Messrs, Wi.son Barrett, Speakman, Witlard, C. Cooper, F. ee 
Hudson, Huntlev, Doone, Elliott, Evans, Fulton, George Barrett, &c. 
Mesdames Eastlake, Vinceut, Di cker’, Brune, Cook, Ormsby, &c, 

Preceded, at 7, by A CLERICAL ERKOR, 


OYALTY THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Man geress, Miss KATE SANTLEY, 
Every evening, at 8, Musical Vaudeville, three acts, 
LA COSAQUE, 


by — MEILHAC acd A. MILLACD, adapted by SIDNEY GruNDY ; Music 
y HERY: 


TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and ieee cress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
M INNIE PALMER. 
Every aah at 8,15, MY Bw EETHEARY, 
Preceried at 7.30, by “TWO PHOTOGRAPHS. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


So'e Lessee and Manager, Mr, - L. TOOLE, 
Every even ‘ing, at 7.15, TAKING If EAS 
At 7.45, revival, for a limited number of aighin, of 


THE UPPER CRUSI, 
by the late H. J. Brrow. 


BARNABY DOUBLECHICK—MR, J, L. TOOLE. 
At 9.45, PAW CLAWDIAN : OR, THE ROMAN AWRY, 
8 Travestie of Wills and Herman’s ‘ * Clandian,” by F.C. BURNAND. 
“a J. L, Too'e and FE, D. Ward; Mesdames Emily Thorne and Mary 
ie 

















VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and con Mr, THOMAS THORNE. 
jt wate at 9, LD BAatER, . 











PEARS’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes :--“‘PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 


and most carefal manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 
























































SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne ; Christchurch, N. z. 


VRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 


“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sroppanrr, F.I.C., F.0.9 , City 
Analyst, Bristol. 


‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
Foud, Water, and Air, Edited by Dz. Hassarx. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoa,—“ A delicious preparation.” 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lous ARD Sraeer SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON —Katablis LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


hed | 

(nsurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in A paste of the 

w (Royal A. ute via Sines and Caledonian C+nals). Te Mail 
Loss claims arranged with em and liberality. Steamer **COLUMBA” or 




























































































" from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 a.m, 
uJ. BROOMFIFLD, Secretary. from GREE Noc K, at 9 A.M., cv me eyin ig, in connexion with his West High. 
— ESTABLISHED 1851, land Steamers, Pass sengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, 











skye, Gairloch, Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 34.; 
Illustrated, 6d. and 1s., by post, or at W. HN. Smit & SON'S Railway Bo k- 
stal s.—Time Bil, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID 











BIRKBECK BAN K, 


Ac 2, 119, Hope- jlasgow. 

Southam build a | MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual | practice of other Baukers, 

and Interest allowed on the mini monthly bi when not drawn 

below a No commission charged for keeping Accouats 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. _ 
also receives money on Deposit at Three an Taterest. re= BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 




















able on demand. 

















nine = . ~yp ttt. . d on of charge, the custod | —_ 7" ~a— — ~- - - - = ~~~ ~~ 
of Exchange, Sania, oud Coupons | and the puschase ond enle of @tecbs Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, aud 





Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A ——-< _ full particulars, *Paane pplication. 


ist March, | ots RAVERSOROPT, Manager, P OTTED MEATS & YORK GAME PIER. 
FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS + JA\SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
THROUGIIOUT | TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. | GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 






































Tie a, best, and “st libera). 
































UNDED A.1', 1863, | — —— 
{tastrated Prioes Catal Sees .potte, | CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
248,169,180, Tottoaham-courr oad, anes, and 1,Morwall-stewt,W.| 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 














MAYFAIR. W. 
PERILS ee — EVERY SIDE! 
Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, 


and | ' 
plete 2 RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Cirentars, | " youees saint 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. eden >" ie ne 
Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 


THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
‘ ° ° ‘ THE LARGEST INCOME, 
Contracts entered into with Public Companies, | 

Bankers, Insurance 


’ AND PAYS YEARLY 
Offices, Auctioneers, | THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
Manufacturers, M Merchants and Traders, dc. | | 
PRINTING WORKS: | 
| 
| 











ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 


PRINTERS OF 




































































CHAIRMAN .. « «.. HAKVIE M. FARQUUAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WEST-END OFFice—3, GRAND a \ peememenes CHARING CROSS, 

















of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICE). 


GOLD PEN, |_* 





or at 
HEAD OFFICE—‘4, CouNUILE. LONDON, EC. 
Winiiam J. Vian, Secretary. 




















PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
WITH DIAMOND POINT. | BRYANT & MAY’S 
Anti-corrosive — Flexible —Durable—Adapting itself | PATENT 
to any Handwriting. 


Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d. 


With White Metal Pocket-Holder, complete - 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver do ocket- Holders— 





» SAFETY MATCHES. 


ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 

















Fluted Pattern, complete -  - . 
1 ._ + *« se ea. 
twa --- - - 488: et ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPH.RUS, 











Other Patterns in g” cat variety. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPEEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDOs,, 


ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


LESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN 
— THEIR MANUFACTURE. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 
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THE ACADEMY. 





(May 24, 1884.—No. 629. 








W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Ready this day, at all the Libraries. 


MAN PROPOSES: a Novel. 


In 3 vols, 
By Mrs, ALFRED PHILLIPS. 





EMINENT WOMEN SERIES.—Edited by JOHN II. INGRAM. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, each, 
NEW VOLUME, 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


By Mrs. E, R, PITMAN. [ This day. 








INDIAN GAME: from Quail to Tiger. 


By WILLIAM RICE, Major-General, Retired List, Indian Army. Imp. 
8vo, with Twelve Coloured Lilustrations, 21s, [This day. 


THE WONDERS of PLANT-LIFE under 


the MICROSCOPE. By SOPHIE BLEDSVE HERRICK, Small 4to, 
with numerous Illustrations, 6s, 


THE ENGLISH in EGYPT: England and 


the Mabdi—Arabi ard the Suez Canal. By Lieut.-Colonel HEEME- 
BERT. Translated from the French, by permission, by BERNARD 
PAUNCEFOTE. Crown 8vo, with Two Maps, 53, 


THE HISTORY of CHINA. Vol. III. 


(Events of the Present Contury.) By DEMETRIUS CHARLES 
BOULGER, Author of ** England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. 
8vo, with Map and Portreit-, 28s, 


THOUGHTS on SHAKESPEARE’S HIS- 


TORICAL PLAYS. By the Hon. A. 8, G, CANNING, Author o 
**Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” “Philosophy of Dickens,” &c 
8vo, 12s. 


THE MANAGEMENT and TREATMENT 


of the HORSE in the STABLE, FI«LD, and on the ROAD. By 
WILLIAM PROCTER, Stud Groom, Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 63. 


HALF-HOURS with the STARS: a Plain 


and Easy Guide to the Knowledge of the Conste'lations, showirg in 
Twelve Maps the principal Stir-Groups Night after Night throughout 
the Year. True for «very Year. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A, 
&e,, Author of ** Half-Hours with the Telescope,” &c. New Edition, 
Beventeen!h Thousand. 4to, 3s, 6d. 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of 


GENERAL SKOBELEFF. By NFMIROVITCH - DANTCHENKO’ 
Translated by E. BRAYLEY HODGETIS, 8vo, with Three Portraits’ 
Ns. 6d. 


FIRST LOVE, and PUNIN and BABURIN. 


By IVAN TURGENEY, D.C.L._ Trans!ated feom the Russian, by the 
permission of the Author, with Biographical Introduction, by SIDNEY 
JERROLD. Crown 8vo, 63, 


SKETCHES of SOCIAL LIFE in INDIA. 


By C, T. BUCKLAND, F.Z.S., Father of the Bengal Civil Service in 
1881. Crown #vo, 5s, 





A LADY’S LIFE on a FARM in MANI- 


TOBA. By Mrs. CECIL HALL. Fcap., 2s. 6d, 


GILDA AURIFABRORUM: a History of 


London Goldsmiths and Plateworkers, with their Marks stamped on 
Plate, copied in facsimile from celebrated examples and the exrliest 
records preserved at Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, their Names, Addresses, 
and Dates of Entry. By WIL!.JAM CHAFFERS, Author of “ Hall 
Marks on Plate.” 8vo, with 2,500 Iilustrations, 18s, 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. 


HAWEIS, Author of *‘ Music and Morals.” Crown 8vo, with Por- 
traits, &c., 15s, 











THE HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY 


TRADITIONS of GREAT BRITAIN. By JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN MUSAFIR’S RAMBLES in 
ALPINE LANDS. By Col. G, B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 4to, Illustrated 
by G, Strangman Handcock, 10s, 6d, 





THE MIDDLE KINGDOM: a Survey of 


the Geography, Government, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History 
of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By 8. WELLS WILLIAMS, 
LL.D, Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale 
College: Author of Tonic and Syllabic Dictionaries of the Chinese 
Language. Kevised Edition, 
Illustrations and » New Map of the Empire, 42s, 


Fourth Edition, with New Illustrations and a New Map, price 2s., 


in cloth limp, crown 8vo. 
LONDON in 1884. By Herbert Fry. 


Illustrated by Eighteen Double-page Bird's-eye Views, 

“A marvellously che-p hook.”"—Athenaeum. “A cheerful ard in- 
structive companion "— Daily Chronic'e, ** Everything that cun instruct 
the sightacer. '—Echo, “The name of its compiler guarantees its correct- 
ness,"—Grephic, * Is carried out with immense care.”— Scotsman, 


Lonpon: 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of MARSHAL 


BUGEAUD, from his PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE and ORIGINAL 

DOCUMENTS, 1784—1819. By the COUNT H. @IDEVILLE. Edited, 

from the French, by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, 2 vols., comes a 
‘ay 28, 


y 

CONTENTS: Birth and Childhood—Private Soldier—The Coronation— 
The Camp at Boulogne—Avsterlitz—Poland—In Spsin—Terida—1814 and 
1815—The Hundred Days—Country Life—Kevolution of July—The Duchess 
de Berry—Legitimist Tactics—Politics—Duel—Landing in Africa—The 
Sickack—The Treaty of the Tafna—Abdel-Kader—The Brossard Trial— 
System of War in Africa—Political Orator—Military Orator—Governor- 
General—Medeah and Milianah—Tackdempt and Saida—Chélif and Ouren- 
sénis—Tenés and Orlé insville—The Smalah—Dellys and B’skra—The Battle 
of Isly—Return to France—Bou-Mezi and the Dahra—Sidi- Brehim—The 
Five Months’ Cumpaign — Abdel-Kader in the South — Kabylia — Final 
Departure—Departure from Algiers—D’Atmale—Arab Offices—Soldiers— 
Colonisation—Revolution of 1848 - Provisional Government—The Days of 
June—Presidential Elections—The Army of the Alps—The Assembiy—Deatb. 


BETWEEN TWO OCEANS; or, 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN TRAVEL, By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, lvol., 
demy 8vo, 15s, 
“* An agreeable book. The author writes pleasantly, in excellent taste, 
and with a practised pen.’—Academy. 


GLIMPSES of GREEK LIFE and 


SCENERY, By AGNES SMITTI, Author of * Eastern Pilgrims,” &c, 
Demy 8vo, with Illustra‘ions and M«p of the Author's Route, 15s, 

“* Every lover of Greece must hail with pleasure each new book of travels 
in that country which tends to increase the interest of English people in 
Sreece and spreads the knowledge thet ic is not only delightful, but quite 
saf-, to travel there. Miss Smith's ‘Glimpses’ are lively and pleasant.” 

Academy. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 
KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. 


BICKNELL, M.A. 3 vols. 


THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of ** The Romance of War,” &c, 3 vols. 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By 


F, W. ROBINSON, Author of “‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c, 3 vols, 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “* Donovan,” &c. 3vo's. 
“*We Two’ contains a good many very exci ing passages and a great 
deal of information. Miss Lya!l is a capable writer of fiction, and alsoa 
clear-headed thinker.”"—4 thenaeum. 


THE PITY of If. By Mrs. M. E. 


SMITH, Author of “It Might Have Been,” ** Tit for Tat,” &c. 3 vols, 
** A bright story. The principal character is fresh and lovable ; the plot 


is well worked out in all its details.”—Moraing Post. 
SECOND EDITION of OMNIA 
**The anonymous writer of this very clever book has not mis‘aken his 


VANITAS: a Tale of Society. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
vocation in taking to literature, It will no doubt lay the foundation of hi 
reputation as a novelist of the first order,”"— Whitehill Review, . ” 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete fn | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 

Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, J, LASLEIT POTT, &c, , 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 
Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKs. 


Sam Blick’s Nature and Human) Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. 
Nature, Edwards, 

John Halifax, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By; NoChurch. By F. W. Robinson, 
Eliot Warburton. | Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. of ‘John Halifax,’ 

A Woman's Thoughts about! AlecForbes. By George MacDonald 
Women. By the Author of; LL.D. , 
* John Halifax.’ Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Adam Gracme. By Mrs.Oliphant. (A Noble Life. By the Author of 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. | *John Halifax.’ 

Cardinal eg Ty | ee ‘aims — New America, 

A Life for a Life. By the Author Robert Falconer. By Geo e 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ Donald, LL.D. . a 
Leigh Huut’s Old Court Suburb. The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 





Margaret and her Bridesmaids. | _ Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
3am Slick’s Old Judge. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G, 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. | _W. Dasent, D.C.L. 


Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance, 


David Elginbrod. By George M 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs.! si wires 


Donald, LL.D. 


© iphant. | A Brave Lady. By the A 
the ‘englishwoman in Italy. By ‘John Halifax.’ 4 poe & 
Mrs, Gretton. Hannah. By the Author of * John 
Nothing New. By the Author oi Halifax.’ 
‘John Halifax.’ Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 


Frecr’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret, | The Unkind Word. By the Author 


2 ars clegyy Ovo with Seventy-four | «phe Valley of a Hundred Fires. | of ‘John Halifax.’ 


Burke's Romance of the Forum. | A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Studies from Life. By the Author ot; Poynter. 

‘John Halifax.’ | Phoebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Grandmother’s Money. By F, W.| Life of Marie Antoinette, By 
P a maton e rg C.D. Yonge. 

vaffreson’s Book about Doctors. | Sir ie. By George Mac 
Mistress and Maid. By the Autkor) LL.D. Jeg crane 

ot * John Halifax.’ | Young Mrs. Jardine. B: 

Les Misérables. By Victor Hego. | of * John Halifax,’ 7a 
St. Olave'’s, By the Author of; Lord Brackenbury, By Amelia RB. 

* Janita’s Cross,’ | Edwards, 

Lost and Saved, By the Hon. Mrs | It was a Lover and his Lass. By 
orton. Mrs, Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 





W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Prace, §.W. 





TRUBNER & CO/S 
LIST. 





GODDESS FORTUNE: a Novel. 
By Thomas Sinclair 


Author of ‘* The Messenger,” ‘* Love's Trilogy,” ‘The Mount,” &c. 
3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. (Now ready. 


ACADEMY LECTURES. 
By J. E. Hodgson, R.A., 


Librarian end Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d, [Now ready. 





INDIAN MYTHS; 
Or, Legends, Traditions, and Symbols of 
the Aborigines of America, 
Compared with those of other Countries, 
Including H.ndostan, Egypt, Persia, Assyria, and China. 


By Ellen Russell Emerson. 


Post 8vo, cloth, Iustrated, £1 Is. [Now ready. 


A DIGEST of the HINDU LAW of 
INHERITANCE, PARTITION, 


and ADOPTION. 
Embodying the Replies of the Sastris in 
the Courts of the Bombay Presidency. 
With Introductions and Notes, 
By Raymond West and J. G. Buhler. 


Third Edition. Demy 8vo, sewed, £1 16s, 





THE WORKS OF THE TWO GREAT PESSIMISTS, 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the 
UNCONSCIOUS. 
By Eduard von Hartmann. 


[Speculative Results, according to the Inductive Method of Physical 
Science.] Authorised Translation, by W. C. COUPLAND, M.A. 3 vols., 
post 8vo, cloth, 3ls, 6d. [Vow ready. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 
By Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Translated from the German by R, B. HALDANE, M.A., and JOHN 
KEMP, M.A. Vol. I., containing Four Books, post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 





THE BOOK of KALILAH 
nar ‘ ; and DIMNAH. 
ranslated from Arabic into Syriac. 


Edited by W. Wright, 


Demy 8vo, 
(Now ready. 


Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
cloth, 2!s, 





A SANSKRIT READER. 
With Vocabulary and Notes. 


By C. R. Lanman. 


Parts I, and Il, Text and Vocabulary. Imp. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
(Now ready. 





MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
By the late W. R. Greg. 


Second Series, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (Now ready. 
CONTENTS :—France since 1818—France in January, 1852—England as it 
is—Sir R. Peel's Character and Pulicy—Employment of our Asiatic Forces 
in European Wars, 





ANGLO-SAXON and 
OLD-ENGLISH VOCABULARIES. 
By T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 


Second Edition. Edited and Collated by R. P. WULCKER, 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth, 28s, 








Hurst & Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Loxpon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupeats Htut. 








Printed for the Proprietors by 7 fe) 
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